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Is  Radio  Meeting  Its 

Post-War  Obligations?* 


By  H.  B.  McCarty 

Director,  Station  WHA,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Radio  Chairman,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


OUR  compound  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  calls  for  a  compound  an¬ 
swer:  Yes  and  No. 

“Has  radio  reconverted?”  In  my 
judgment,  Yes — radio  has  fully  recon¬ 
verted  to  its  pre-war  status  of  almost 
total  disregard  for  its  social  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  obligations. 

Next,  the  second  question.  And 
with  your  permission,  I’d  like  to 
change  a  word.  Instead  of :  Is  radio 
assuming  its  post-war  obligations,  I 
suggest:  Is  radio  meeting  its  post¬ 
war  obligations  ? 

I  was  chosen,  I’m  sure,  to  represent 
the  negative  on  this  debate,  and  I  don’t 
wish  to  disappoint  our  Institute  Direc¬ 
tor.  My  answer,  in  a  word,  is  a  loud 
and  vigorous  No :  Radio  is  not  meet¬ 
ing  its  post-war  obligations. 

These  are,  of  course,  days  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  bewilderment.  The  world 


aches  for  peace  and  doesn’t  know  how 
to  achieve  it. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  how¬ 
ever:  Peace  on  this  earth  depends 
not  upon  territorial  boundaries,  not 
upon  trade  agreements,  not  upon 
atomic  bombs,  but  upon  the  spread  of 
human  understanding.  And  the  spread 
of  human  understanding  depends  upon 
the  free  flow  of  ideas,  upon  a  wide¬ 
spread  interchange  of  information  and 
opinion  —  through  every  possible 
means  and  medium  of  communication. 
Certainly,  and  I  believe  chiefly, 
through  radio,  because  of  its  immed¬ 
iacy  and  effectiveness  in  reaching  and 
influencing  people  of  all  kinds  every¬ 
where. 

^  So,  let’s  look  at  radio’s  contribution 
to  human  understanding.  And  let  me 
say  here,  when  I  speak  of  radio  in 
this  general  sense,  I  mean  all  of  radio 
— commercial  and  educational,  spon- 


*Talk  given  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Annual  Institute  for  Education  by  Ra¬ 
dio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  3,  1946. 

Other  participants  in  the  discussion:  Commissioner  Clifford  J.  Durr,  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission ;  Justin  A.  Miller,  President,  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters;  Nathan  Straus,  President,  Station  WMCA,  New  York  City ;  Davidson  Taylor, 
Vice-President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System ;  Edgar  Kobak,  President,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  Chairman. 
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sored  and  sustaining,  net  work  and 
individual  stations,  1  mean  radio  as  an 
agency  of  communication. 

In  my  judgment,  radio  is  making 
feeble  efforts  at  the  furtherance  of  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  It  is  giv¬ 
ing  us  far  too  few  programs  designed 
to  help  us  get  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  people  of  other  lands.  It  is  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  sinful  ways  of  the  press 
in  reporting  and  headlining  conflicts, 
disregarding  agreements  and  common 
interests  because  they  are  supposedly 
undramatic. 

In  my  opinion,  American  radio  is 
giving  the  American  people  too  few 
programs  originating  outside  our  own 
country.  We  apparently  take  the 
high-and-mighty  attitude  that  the 
radio  programs  of  other  countries  are 
dull,  or  “controlled,”  or  inferior;  or 
we  are  too  busy  minding  our  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  mean  business,  to  be 
bothered.  Moreover,  we  impose,  ap¬ 
parently  for  business  reasons  again, 
certain  limitations  on  the  hearing  of 
international  exchange  programs. 
Something  called  “network  policy^’ 
gets  in  the  way. 

The  point  is  that  radio  cannot  meet 
its  post-war  obligations  until  it  pro¬ 
vides  more  generously  for  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  We  have  sim¬ 
ply  got  to  get  to  know  our  world 
neighbors  better.  It’s  a  life  or  death 
^jnatter.  And  radio  must  help. 

Let  me  say  again.  I’m  talking 
about  all  radio.  We  in  the  educational 
stations,  though  we  may  try  earnestly, 
have  not  fully  awakened  to  a  proper 
sense  of  urgency  about  the  promotion 
of  international  understanding,  and 
we  must  share  the  general  guilt  for 
this  fault. 

Likewise,  our  Congress  is  remiss. 
There  is  too  little  concern,  and  at  this 


point  woefully  inadequate  flnancitl 
support,  for  international  shortwave 
broadcasting  as  a  function  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  our  federal  government. 

American  radio,  I  say,  is  pitifully 
weak  on  the  international  side,  and 
it  is,  accordingly,  failing  to  meet  post¬ 
war  obligations  number  one. 

The  war  is  not  over,  really.  The 
human  race  is  still  engaged  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  survival.  So,  also,  is  our 
American-preferred  form  of  organis¬ 
ing  human  society  on  a  democratic 
basis  still  in  a  struggle  for  survival. 
Any  school  boy  knows  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  democracy  depends  upon 
education,  and  every  radio  staticm 
owner  knows  he  is  handling  an  educa¬ 
tive  tool.  Yet  what  contribution  is  the 
radio  making  to  American  education ! 

What  is  American  radio  doing  to 
strengthen  the  educational  foundations 
of  our  democracy  ?  What  contribu¬ 
tion  is  radio  making  to  the  intelligent 
study  and  solution  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  problems,  to  the  problem  of  in¬ 
ter-group  relationships,  to  the  rising 
tide  of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  to 
the  unresponsiveness,  if  you  please,  of 
our  own  Congress  to  the  will  of  the 
people?  What  part  is  radio  playing 
in  the  solution  of  problems  at  the 
local  level  ? 

The  answer  each  time  is  the  same: 
Some,  but  not  enough. 

Ordinarily  a  very  optimistic  fellow, 
I  am  at  the  moment  deeply  discour¬ 
aged  about  the  possibilities  of  real  help 
from  radio  in  solving  our  problems. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  danger  signs: 

In  the  first  place.,  the  violence  of  the 
radio  industry’s  reaction  to  the  March 
7  Bluebook  report  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  on  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Responsibility  of  Broadcast 
Licensees  is  terribly  depressing.  Ob- 
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riously  touched  where  it  is  tender,  the 
industry  be^n  immediately  to  cover 
up  its  shame  or  its  false  pride  by  wav¬ 
ing  the  flag  and  crying  about  threats 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  “free  radio,”  about 
bureaucratic  grasp  for  power,  and 
about  Hitler  propaganda  techniques. 
I  say  I’m  discouraged  because  I  know 
something  of  the  dovsmright  honesty  of 
purpose,  the  sincerity,  and  the  utter 
selflessness  of  some  of  the  persons 
chiefly  responsible  for  that  report 
And  I  know,  too,  that  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  not  to  weaken  but  to  preserve  and 
fortify  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  speech  in  America. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  discour¬ 
aged  when  an  official  spokesman  for 
the  industry  publicly  declares,  “Per¬ 
haps  when  we  get  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  new  FM  stations,  radio  can 
afford  to  present  programs  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  minorities.  Until  then  we 
can  program  only  for  the  majority; 
otherwise  we  would  upset  the  Ameri¬ 
can  democratic  system  of  radio.” 
That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  disturb¬ 
ing  statements  of  undemocratic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  I’ve  heard  recently.  It  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  democracy  evolves 
and  progresses  out  of  ideas  and  inter¬ 
ests  which,  in  the  b^inning,  may  be 
held  only  by  minorities. 

The  usual  defense  in  this  area  is 
that  “radio  is  giving  the  public  what 
it  wants.”  That,  in  my  judgment,  is 
not  enough.  That  attitude  is  too  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  public’s  needs.  Needs 
and  wants  are  not  the  same,  and  radio, 
social  agency  that  it  is  and  public 
servant  that  it  should  be,  must  pay 
attention  to  needs  as  well  as  wants. 
Lord  knows,  the  public  needs  right 
now  a  good  deal  more  enlightenment 
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and  understanding  than  it.  thinks  it 
wants. 

I  am  discouraged,  too,  because  I  see 
more  plainly  than  ever  the  ^^usiness 
as  usual”  sign  on  radio’s  front  door. 

I  am  discouraged  because  I  see  evi¬ 
dences  of  constant  application  of  the 
old  criterion.  Does  it  sellf  Instead  of 
the  true  measure.  Is  it  good? 

I  am  discouraged  because  I  see  lit¬ 
tle  indication  that  the  networks  and 
station  owners  are  attempting  to  re¬ 
claim  radio  from  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  to  whom  they  sold  out  some  time 
ago.  I’m  not  willing  at  this  point  to 
entrust  the  future  of  radio’s  share  of 
our  education  and  culture  to  the  agen¬ 
cy  boys. 

Nor  am  I  willing  to  leave  that  share 
of  our  future  so  largely  to  Hollywood 
and  New  York.  I’m  not  very  happy 
about  the  exodus  of  radio  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  increasing  concentration 
of  network  originations  in  New  York 
and  Hollywood,  with  thousands  of 
miles  and  millions  of  people  in  be¬ 
tween.  At  best,  radio’s  roots  are  not 
deep  enough  in  the  soil,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  program  production  at 
extreme  points  on  opposite  coasts  is 
not  the  way  to  keep  close  to  the  people 
and  make  radio  truly  responsive  to 
their  needs. 

I  am  discouraged  also  because  my 
colleagues  in  education  the  country 
over  are  slow  about  recognizing  the 
opportunities  presented  by  FM,  and 
timid  or  hesitant  about  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  them. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  my 
gloom.  One  of  them  is  radio’s  con¬ 
tinuing  neglect  of  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren.  This  shortcoming  is  reported 
to  me  constantly  by  the  state  and  local 
radio  chairmen  of  the  National  Con- 
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grees  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  for 
which  organization  it’s  my  privily  to 
serve  as  national  radio  chairman. 
“What  can  we  do  about  the  dreadful 
lack  of  programs  of  the  right  kind  for 
children?,”  they  ask.  I  don’t  know 
how  to  answer  their  appeals. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  ago, 
I  saw  in  New  York  the  play  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder,  “The  Skin  of  Your 
Teeth,”  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
words  of  one  of  the  characters  in  that 
play.  “When  you  are  at  war,”  he 


said,  “you  think  about  a  hetter  life; 
when  you  are  at  peace,  you  think  about 
a  more  comfortable  one.” 

Are  we  making  that  awful  mistake 
again  ?  Are  we  forgetting  so  soon  the 
hopes  we  had,  the  goals  we  set,  the 
pledges  we  made  during  the  war  ?  It’s 
easy  to  slacken  effort  and  slip  back  in¬ 
to  comfortable  ways,  and  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  doing  it  is  shocking. 

In  many  respects,  I  fear,  radio  is 
leading  the  return. 
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Educating  for  Industry:  Policies  and 
Procedures  of  a  National  Apprenticeship 
System.  By  Wllliani  F.  Patterson  and  M. 
H.  Hedges.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  1940.  ix  and  229  pages.  $2.50. 

William  F.  Patterson,  director,  .Appren¬ 
tice-Training  Service,  and  Marion  H. 
Hedges,  director  of  research.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  have 
written  this  very  general  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  apprenticeship  training.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  industrial  needs  of 
our  country  are  such  that  millions  of 
trained,  skilled  workers  are  required  to 
man  efficiently  the  jobs  of  the  various 
occupations.  .Apprenticeship  training  as 
a  device  to  supply  such  a  corps  of  skilled 
workers  is  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  authors  then  point  out  how  manage¬ 
ment,  labor,  and  the  schools  can  cooperate 
with  young  people  in  providing  a  tech¬ 
nique  whereby  industrial  training  may  be 
efficiently  g^ven.  Because  of  their  key 
positions  in  the  field  of  apprenticeship 
training,  the  authors  present  in  a  clear 
and  accurate  fashion  just  what  is  going 
on  in  this  country  in  a  movement  toward 
8  scheme  of  national  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing.  lliose  in  the  field  of  vocational  trade 


and  industrial  education  will  be  especially 
interested  in  this  book.  Present  programs 
of  vocational-industrial  education  often 
neglect  the  area  of  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  and  center  their  attention  on  the  full¬ 
time  school  program  of  trade  training. 
The  present  volume  gives  a  picture  and  a 
plan  for  the  sort  of  program  whereby  the 
learner  is  a  part  of  industry  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  continuing  his  liberal  and 
his  technical  education.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  authors  were  content  to  write 
such  a  brief  book  stressing  principles  and 
policies.  There  is  need  for  an  enlarged 
study  of  the  whole  area  of  apprenticeship 
training,  including  such  topics  as  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  apprenticeship  and 
the  relationships  of  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  to  general  education  and  to  vocational 
education.  Such  an  expanded  treatment 
should  also  include  sections  devoted  to 
sample  programs  of  apprenticeship  as 
they  now  operate.  Consideration,  too, 
could  well  have  been  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  selection  of  individuals  for 
apprenticeship  training  and  the  criteria 
for  determining  the  suitability  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  industries  for  apprenticeship  training 
programs.  — ^William  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 


Public  Interest,  or 

How  to  Interest  the  Public 

By  ROBERT  SAUDEK 

Director  of  Public  Service,  American  Broadcasting  Co. 


WE  are  here  to  talk  about  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Sometime  I  think 
we  do  not  keep  in  mind  the 
literal  definition  of  this  popular  term, 
namely,  “how  to  interest  the  public.” 

It  is  not — how  to  interest  Ph.D.’s, 
or  even  A.B.’s. 

The  problem  would  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  Norway,  because — I  am  told — 
70%  of  Norweigian  adults  have  col¬ 
lege  education.  But  in  the  United 
States,  almost  the  same  percentage — 
that  is,  60%  of  the  adult  population — 
has  the  equivalent  of  a  sixth  grade  edu¬ 
cation — or  less.  Sixth-graders  are 
generally  12  years  old.  And  most  of 
our  60%  do  not,  therefore,  have  a  12- 
year-old’s  educational  equipment. 

Let  us  examine  where  this  leaves 
them  in  their  formal  education: 

In  Arithmetic,  they  do  not  know 
fractions. 

In  Spelling,  they  have  trouble  with 
such  words  as  “believe,”  “stationary,” 
and  “religion.” 

In  Literature,  they  do  not  know 
whence  “The  Iceman  Cometh”  or 
“Hamlet”  goeth. 

In  Science,  they  know  about  the 
effects  of  poison  ivy;  but  they  don’t 
know  a  thing  about  Darwin,  Leonardo, 
Louis  Pasteur,  or  Archimedes. 

In  History  and  Civics,  they  do  not 
know  about  the  doctrine  of  judicial  re¬ 
view,  the  significance  of  Dorr’s  Rebel¬ 
lion  ;  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts, 
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or  the  effect  of  the  gag  rule  in  our 
Congress. 

How  many  people  comprise  60%  f 
They  would  be  all  the  people  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  across  the  Rockies, 
across  the  great  plains,  across  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  across  the  Ohio,  to  a  line  run¬ 
ning  North  and  South  along  the  West 
boundaries  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  and  thence 
south  to  the  Gulf. 

In  other  terms,  60%  of  our  adult 
population  is  about  twice  as  many 
people  as,  went  to  the  polls  in  the  last 
Congressional  election.  It  is  most  of 
our  adults.  It  is  the  balance  of  power 
in  this  democracy. 

Now,  back  to  the  subject  of  interest¬ 
ing  the  public  in  Public  Interest  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  spite  of  the  symphonies,  round 
tables,  excellent  drama,  forums,  news, 
and  news  comments  now  being  broad¬ 
cast,  there  are  a  good  many  critics  who 
want  us  to  do  more  and  more  and  more 
of  that.  These  are  the  people  who  say, 

“I  can  never  get  anything  but  trash 
on  the  radio.” 

This  is  not  true.  Last  year,  ABC 
devoted  37%  of  its  schedule  to  Public 
Interest  programs  within  the  FCC  Re-  j 
port’s  definition.  The  other  3  net¬ 
works  had  approximately  the  same 
number.  Assuming  duplication  of  j 
public  interest  programs  in  half  the  ' 
cases,  there  was  something  serious — 
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or  educational — or  informative — or  in¬ 
spirational — on  the  air  at  least  every 
other  half-hour,  on  the  average. 

At  ABC  alone,  you  would  have 
heard,  one  Sunday,  “Are  These  Our 
Children  an  elaborate  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  series,  Rabbi  Joshua  Lieb- 
man.  The  Theatre  Guild,  a  brace  of 
leading  commentators,  and  “Warriors 
of  Peace.” 

On  Monday— omitting  news  and 
commentary — there  were  “Headline 
Edition,”  “The  Next  Hundred  Years” 
from  Princeton  University’s  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Conference,  and  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  important  address. 

On  Tuesday — there  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Concert  for  an  hour,  which 
featured  the  Shostakovitch  9th  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Scriabin’s  “Poem  d’Ex- 
tase.” 

On  Wednesday  there  was  Bing 
Crosby.  And  I  hope  you  heard  Henry 
Morgan.  He  claims  that  every  feature 
on  his  show  is  a  Public  Service  fea¬ 
ture! 

On  Thursday  night,  America’s 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  takes  an 
hour;  and  then  comes  the  World  Se¬ 
curity  Workshop. 

So  it  goes  through  the  week.  Short¬ 
ly,  we  shall  begin  a  new  educational 
series  for  children,  in  the  field  of  civ¬ 
ics. 

You  will  note,  by  the  way,  that  every 
one  of  the  public  interest  features  I 
have  mentioned  are  scheduled  in  our 
most  valuable  time — our  most  expen¬ 
sive  periods. 

But  these  critics  who  want  more  and 
more  of  the  schedule  devoted  to  intel¬ 
lectual  features  are  not  objective 
critics.  They  know  what  they  like, 
and  they  know  why  they  like  it.  Most 
folks  are  not  so  articulate. 

I  think  the  objective  critic  would 


say — Radio  is  like  magazines — or  lit¬ 
erature — or  jewelry — or  furniture — 
or  music;  you  must  be  selective  in 
your  tastes.  Most  magazines  on  a 
newstand  are  True  Romances,  West¬ 
ern  Stories,  and  The  Police  Ga¬ 
zette.  .  .  . 

Most  jewelry  is  bought  on  credit  at 
Kay’s  Blue-White  Diamond  Empori¬ 
um. 

Most  furniture  is  borax. 

Most  books  are  murder  mysteries 
and  cook  books. 

Most  music  is  either  “sweet”  or 
“hot.” 

Now, — if  we  in  the  network — 
licensed  in  a  democracy  to  serve  the^ 
people’s  interest — were  satisfied  to 
take  the  easy  road  of  appeasing  the 
nation’s  handful  of  intellectuals,  we 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  meeting , 
our  obligation  as  licensees.  To  disre- ' 
gard  the  frame  of  reference  of  50,000,-; 
000  adults  is  to  be  undemocratic.  • 

And  so,  we  try  to  go  it  the  hard 
way.  We  try  to  create,  or  find,  those 
ideas  which  will  interest  50,000,000 
people,  and  inform  them,  educate 
them,  inspire  them. 

This  creates  a  compelling  demand  'I 
for  new  ideas — fresh  ideas — original  i 
approaches  to  do  the  job.  Teachers 
are  learning  that  in  their  classrooma^ 
We  are  learning  it  in  our  studios. 

CBS  accepted  the  challenge  when 
they  produced  “Operation  Cross¬ 
roads.”  We  at  ABC  took  a  chance 
and  produced  a  radio  version  of  John 
Hersey’s  “Hiroshima,”  because  it 
looked  like  the  best  and  most  graphic 
way  to  tell  that  60%  of  America  what 
the  atom  bomb  was  actually  all  about 
That  series  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
masses.  It  spoke  plain  English  and 
it  was  more  harrowing,  in  its  way, 
than  “Gangbuflters.” 
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From  the  looks  of  the  mail  response, 
the  series  reached  the  people  it  was 
meant  to  reach.  With  respect  to  the 
well-educated  s^ment  of  the  country, 
there  was  one  dissenting  vote.  We 
received  a  wire  from  a  listener  who 
has  long  professed  an  interest  in  new 
ideas  for  public  service,  and  1  shall 
read  it  to  you : 

“Noble  experiment  but  tour 

SPIRITLESS  DISEMBODIED  PRESENTA¬ 
TION  OF  Herset  article  leaves  me 
TOTALLY  UNTOUCHED.  WhT  NOT  HAVE 
TOUR  SIX  READERS  RECITE  THE  ALPHA¬ 
BET  AND  SAVE  ALL  THE  WORRY  ABOUT 

arousing  undue  sympathy  for  the 

ENEMY." 

It  is  this  kind  of  response  that  en¬ 
courages  us  in  experimental  network 
radio ! 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  such 
constructive  criticism,  we  are  launch¬ 
ing  a  World  Security  Workshop,  some 
rather  unusual  experiments  in  Christ¬ 
mas  broadcasting,  and  another  series 
which  is  still  up  our  sleeve. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  amount  of 
time,  money,  and  ideas  available,  we 
must  do  first  things  first.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  to  the  intellectual  stratum  of 


America  is  important,  because  it  ia  the 
opinion-forming  stratum. 

But  there  is  an  urgency  in  our  cen¬ 
tury  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

People — ^millions  of  people — ^must 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do 
know  about  the  needs  and  resources 
and  problems  of  America  and  the 
world. 

We  know  what  happens  when  ig¬ 
norant  voters  go  to  the  polls.  We,  in 
the  networks,  can  do  something  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  situation.  We  can,  through 
the  peculiar  physical  properties  of  the 
medium,  reach  people  whom  you 
might  not  ordinarily  entertain  in  your 
'hume,  perhaps, — but  who  are  invited 
to  the  polling  place. 

We  can  talk,  in  simple  terms,  of  the 
root  causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
of  world  disorder,  of  inadequate  public 
health,  of  low  teachers’  salaries, — of 
veteran  rehabilitation — of  National 
Housing — of  Freedom  of  Speech. 

The  mass  audience  is  there. 

The  mass  ideas  are  there. 

The  mass  medium  is  there. 

If  you  were  trying  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  by  interesting  the  public — 
which  road  would  you  take  ? 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Plastic  Craft.  By  Ernest  De  Wick  and 
John  H.  Cooper.  New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1946.  xii  and  184  pages. 
$5.00. 

Pla«tic  Craft  is  a  volume  to  add  to  the 
library  of  the  planning  center  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial-arts  shop  in  your  school.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the 
first  section  defines  and  describes  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  classified  under  the  general 
term  “plastics” ;  the  second  section  ex¬ 
plains  how  various  operations  may  be  car¬ 


ried  on  with  the  medium,  plastics;  the 
last  section  is  a  manual  of  projects. 
There  is  no  need  in  this  review  to  estab¬ 
lish  plastics  as  a  splendid  medium  through 
which  students  may  achieve  some  of  the 
goals  of  industrial-arts  education.  The 
authors  have  carefully  organized  their 
field  and  Plagtic  Craft  is  bound  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  creative  in  young  people  in  our 
industrial  shops.  —  William  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 


Is  Radio  Operating 

in  the  Public  Interest? 

The  December  12,  191^6,  Broadcast  of  the  Americans 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air* 

Moderator:  Mr.  Denny 

Speakers:  Sydney  Kaye,  Mark  Woods,  Frederic  Wakeman,  Clifford  J.  Durr 


Announcer: 

Tonight,  America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  is  the  guest 
of  the  Greenwich  Community 
Forum  at  its  first  meeting  here  at  the 
High  School  Auditorium  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut.  A  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  audience,  composed  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  radio  executives,  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  and  men  and  women  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  are  gathered  in 
this  beautiful  suburban  village  just  35 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

To  preside  over  our  discussion,  here 
is  America’s  Town  Meeting  founder 
and  moderator,  the  president  of  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  Mr.  George  V.  Den¬ 
ny,  Jr.  Mr.  Denny.  {Applause.) 
Moderator  Denny: 

Good  evening,  neighbors.  This 
long-anticipated  day  has  arrived, 
when  radio  throws  open  its  doors  for 
a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
question,  “Is  Radio  Operating  in  the 
Public  Interest  ?”  This  title,  as  many 
of  you  know,  is  taken  from  the  federal 
radio  law  which  states  that  radio  shall 
operate  in  the  public  interest,  conven¬ 
ience,  and  necessity. 

Just  what  this  means  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
and  controversy.  There’s  not  much 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  terms 


“convenience”  and  “necessity.”  But 
just  what  did  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  mean  by  the  term  “pub¬ 
lic  interest?” 

In  twenty-five  years,  radio  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  infiuential  means  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  grew  more  rapidly  in  America  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  under  the 
impetus  of  free  competition,  with 
funds  supplied  directly  or  indirectly 
by  sponsors  who  had  something  to  sell. 
There’s  no  dis^eement  about  this 
fact. 

Frederic  Wakeman,  author  of  The 
Hucksters,  still  a  best  seller,  threw  a 
bombshell  into  radio  row  last  spring 
with  his  not-too-gentle  satire  on  the 
advertising  programs.  As  our  open¬ 
ing  speaker  tonight,  he’ll  tell  us  just 
what  he  means. 

A  short  time  before — last  March,  J 
to  be  exact — the  Federal  Communica-  1 
tions  Commission,  of  which  Commia- 
sioner  Clifford  Durr  is  a  member, 
issued  a  somewhat  critical,  although 
less  dramatic  document,  known  as  the 
Blue  Book,  which  reminded  the  broad¬ 
casters  of  some  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  which  some  of  them  appeared  to 
have  overlooked. 

The  industry  and  the  advertisers 
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were  rather  reluctant  to  talk  back,  so 
we  feel  very  fortunate  this  evening  in 
having  secured  two  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try  to  stand  up  over  this  coast-to-coast 
network  and  speak  vigorously  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  achievements  of  radio.  Mr. 
Mark  Woods,  president  of  our  own 
network,  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Kaye,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
will  trade  blows  with  Mr.  Wakeman 
and  Commissioner  Durr  in  defense  of 
the  industry. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Wakeman,  I 
want  to  express  our  genuine  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Pan  American  Airways  for 
flying  this  busy  veteran  up  from  Ber¬ 
muda  where  the  poor  chap  had  to  go 
to  find  a  place  to  live.  (lAughter.) 
And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  next 
voice  you  hear  will  be  that  of  Frederic 
Wakeman,  author  of  The  Hucksters. 
Mr.  Wakeman.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Wakeman: 

I  have  been  invited  to  appear  on  a 
large  American  network  not  to  praise 
radio  but  to  criticize  it.  There  has 
been  no  censorship  on  what  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  say.  If  radio  weren’t  democra¬ 
tic  and  healthy,  I  wouldn’t  be  here. 

I  rather  imagine  Mark  Woods  and 
Sidney  Kaye  are  against  government- 
operated  radio.  So  is  Commissioner 
Durr.  And  may  I  say,  “Me,  too?” 
And  if  anybody  here  tells  you  that  the 
people  in  St.  Joe  love  Jack  Benny, 
well,  so  do  I. 

Really,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
.Vmerican  radio  except  some  of  the 
noises  that  come  out  of  it.  {Laughter.) 
For  in  my  own  language,  there  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  huckstering  on  the  air. 
The  salesmen  have  grabbed  us  all  by 
the  ears.  I  disdain  statistics;  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  your  own  loud  speaker. 


Those  raucous  noises  are  there  because 
the  hucksters  have  gotten  omitrol  of 
rr  lio. 

The  responsibility  for  oommerical 
rograms  is  in  the  wrong  hands.  I  do 
ot  mean  to  insult  Mr.  Woods  or  his 
•rogram  director  by  that.  The  fact 
's  that  network  executives  have  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  produc¬ 
ing  and  directing  of  most  radio  shows. 
The  sponsor  is  the  judge,  the  censor, 
and  the  boss. 

To  draw  you  a  picture,  let’s  play 
a  little  game  of  make-believe.  Just 
suppose  that  the  editor  of' your  home¬ 
town  newspaper  wasn’t  really  an  edi¬ 
tor  at  all  but  a  salesman  of  advertising 
space. 

Suppose  that  your  soKjalled  editor 
peddled  his  editorial  page  to  one  ad¬ 
vertiser,  his  comic  strip  section  to  an¬ 
other,  his  front-page  headline  to  a 
third,  and  so  on. 

Then  suppose  he  said  to  his  adver¬ 
tisers,  “Put  whatever  you  like  in  the 
space  I  sold  you,  so  long  as  you  keep 
the  advertising  content  down  to  10  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  space,  and 
please  don’t  use  any  dirty  words.” 
{Laughter.) 

Can’t  you  just  imagine  the  kind  of 
newspaper  that  would  make?  .1  can 
see  the  headlines  now — “Ix)ve  That 
Beauty  Soap,”  says  Molotov  {Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Or,  “This  is  Walter  Lippman, 
your  irium  reporter.”  {Laughter.) 

The  sad  truth  is  that  people  who 
should  be  the  creators  of  radio,  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  public,  are  today  nothing 
but  salesmen  responsible  to  their  spon¬ 
sors  who  buy  the  time  and  cram  it 
with  shows  and  commercials  of  their 
o^n  making. 

Now  there’s  more  to  this  newspaper 
analogy  than  is  supposed.  The  young 
child  of  the  airways  can  learn  much 
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from  the  experienced  man  at  a  print¬ 
ing  press.  When  American  magazines 
and  newspapers  first  discovered  that 
they  had  valuable  space  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  they  made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  too. 
They  accepted  any  quack  remedy  that 
paid  its  bills.  They  puffed  their  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  products  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns.  But  they  painfully  learned 
that  Barnum’s  theory  of  the  spending 
class  won’t  work  on  Main  Street  for¬ 
ever. 

The  end  result  of  ballyhoo  is  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  In  order  to  live  and  prosper, 
they  found  they  had  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic,  not  the  advertisers. 

So  that  today  our  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  almost  completely 
divorced  from  advertising’s  mesalli- 
^  ance,  which  is  radio’s  greatest  curse. 
/  This  is  an  attack  on  the  abuse — not 
\the  use — of  advertising. 

As  a  selling  force,  advertising  is  one 
of  our  great  economic  assets.  Prop¬ 
erly  practiced,  it  also  finances  a  free 
press  and  a  free  radio.  But  since  ad¬ 
vertising’s  chief  interest  is  in  pro¬ 
ducts,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
control  the  program  material  of  radio, 
whose  chief  interest  must  be  not  in 
customers  but  in  listeners. 

I  sqy,  Mr.  Woods,  that  you  radio 
people  should  take  back  your  programs 
from  the  hucksters.  Take  back  your 
networks.  Take  back  your  stations 
and  do  your  own  programming  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  what  any  sponsor  thinks 
Hjiy  program  should  be. 

I  say  that  writers,  performers, 
directors,  and  newscasters  should  not 
be  forced  to  go  on  a  manufacturer’s 
payroll  to  earn  their  bread.  People, 
not  sales,  should  be  their  first  interest. 
Then  when  the  programs  belong  to 
the  proper  editors,  so  to  speak,  then 
radio  is  in  a  position  to  cut  out  com¬ 


mercial  excesses,  including  those 
grunts,  groans,  squeaks,  whistles,  and 
jingles  which  outrage  the  ear.  Com¬ 
mercials  can  then  be  sold  t/>  advertisers 
on  a  dignified,  properly  controlled 
basis  that  will  protect  the  program, 
not  destroy  it. 

It  works  with  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines — why  not  with  radio?  But  I 
would  recognize  that  such  a  system, 
however  responsible  to  its  listeners, 
would  continue  to  cater  to  advertisers 
by  trying  to  get  the  largest  possible 
audiences  for  their  programs. 

That  means  that  radio  would  still 
continue  to  be  a  continuous  vaudeville 
show  with  news  and  miscellany  on  the 
side.  I  would  not  try  to  eliminate 
this  mass  entertainment  principle,  as 
I  think  it  is  what  most  listeners  want. 
But  I  would  like  to  see  more  programs 
devoted  to  a  limited  audience,  even 
if  it  means  new  stations  and  special¬ 
ized  networks.  For  example,  I  can 
see  a  place  in  American  radio  for  a 
fine  university  network,  bringing  to 
those  who  hunger  for  it  learning  of 
wonderful  variety. 

Another  thing  I  would  dearly  love 
to  see,  and  right  away,  is  more  local 
home-town  radio,  more  home-town 
talent,  more  forums  like  this  one, 
whittled  down  to  one-station  size,  like 
the  splendid  one  they  now  have  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Why  shouldn’t  a  local  station  have 
a  voice  as  well  as  four  call  letters! 
Why  shouldn’t  it  try  to  better  the 
community  life,  as  well  as  play  hot 
records  and  pipe  in  network  come¬ 
dians?  The  people  are  hungry  for 
all  this  and  more.  Why  can’t  radio 
give  the  people  what  they  want  ? 

Put  first  things  first,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  step  right  now  is  for  radio  to 
stop  being  irresponsible,  and  that 
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means  to  take  the  sponsor  out  of  the 
entertainment  business  and  put  him 
back  into  the  advertising  business 
where  he  belongs.  To  operate  “in  the 
public  interest,”  Mr.  Woods  must  first 
run  his  own  show.  To  all  radio  execu¬ 
tives,  owners,  managers,  and  program¬ 
mers,  I  say  that  your  station  and  your 
network,  and  radio  is  your  baby,  and 
let’s  face  it  that  that  baby  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  brat  right  now.  But  with 
a  little  fatherly  attention  it  can  grow 
np  into  a  fine  adult.  You’re  respon¬ 
sible.  All  broadcasters  please  copy. 
(Appfauge.) 

Moderator  Denny : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Wakeman,  for  an¬ 
other  bombshell.  Now,  Mr.  Sydney 
Kaye,  general  counsel  for  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  has  been  associated  with 
this  industry  for  more  than  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Kaye,  what  would  you 
say  to  Mr.  Wakeman’s  criticism?  Syd¬ 
ney  Kaye.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Kaye : 

Let’s  see  where  we  start  on  this 
question.  We  have  just  heard  Mr. 
Wakeman  say  that  American  radio  is 
healthy  and  democratic.  Even  radio’s 
severest  critics,  and  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  include  Commissioner  Durr, 
admit  that  American  radio  and  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  programs  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  more  people 
listen  more  hours  to  radio  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  ooun- 
try. 

Our  polls  of  listeners  show  us  that 
more  people  think  that  American 
radio  does  9  good  job  in  its  field  than 
newspapers,  schools,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  do  in  their  fields. 

We  are  used  to  having  the  greatest 
artists  in  every  form  of  entertainment 
regularly  appear  on  our  programs. 

We  know  that  .commentators  and 


newscasters  of  demonstrated  integrity 
have  caused  the  American  people  to 
place  their  primary  confidence  in 
radio  as  a  medium  for  news  and  in¬ 
formation. 

And  our  system  of  radio  hasn’t 
stopped  growing.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  stations  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  under  more  than  a 
thousand  separate  ownerships. 

Since  the  war,  between  four  and 
five  hundred  permits  for  new  stations 
have  been  granted.  Hundreds  of 
applications  are  pending.  There  is 
room  for  thousands  of  new  stations  in 
F.M. 

All  this  doesn’t  mean  that  radio 
couldn’t  be  better.  Of  course,  it  could. 
Mr.  Wakeman’s  chief  suggestion  for 
improving  the  radio  seems  to  be  that 
broadcasters  should  exclude  adver¬ 
tisers  from  building  programs  and  that 
broadcasters  should  themselves  hire  all 
the  artists  and  all  the  writers. 

I  am  here  as  a  defender  of  broad¬ 
casters.  But  Mr.  Wakeman’s  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  American  broadcasters  ex¬ 
ceeds  mine.  Commercial  programs 
have  always  been  among  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  praised.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  be  better 
if  networks  and  stations  tried  to  do 
the  whole  job,  rather  than  sharing  it. 

The  advertiser,  no  less  than  the 
broadcaster,  is  dependent  upon  public 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  his  mes¬ 
sage.  This  impact  of  public  taste  is  a 
certain  and  democratic  method  of  im¬ 
proving  both  programs  and  commer¬ 
cial  announcements. 

Radio  is,  as  Mr.  Wakeman  has  in¬ 
dicated,  the  greatest  mass  medium.  It 
makes  available,  in  our  homes,  the 
equivalent  of  all  printed  matter  and 
all  music  and  all  entertainment.  It 
furnishes  information;  it  furnishes  a 
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needed  escape  from  the  tensions  of 
daily  life.  The  critics  of  radio,  like 
other  listeners,  have  the  obligation  in¬ 
telligently  to  shop  for  what  they  want. 

Radio’s  critics  need  a  democratic 
tolerance  for  the  taste  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  After  all,  people  who  love 
Shakespeare  don’t  get  angry  at  the 
book  publishers  because  many  people 
read  detective  stories. 

.  To  listen  to  some  critics  of  radio, 
one  would  suppose  that  public  taste 
had  degenerated  during  radio’s  brief 
lifetime.  The  precise  opposite  is  true. 
Since  radio,  good  music  has  had  its 
greatest  impetus.  More  books  of  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  are  being  read,  more 
people  are  going  to  lectures  than  ever 
^  before.  Most  important  of  all,  as 
Commissioner  Durr  himself  has 
stated,  the  American  public  today  is 
the  best-informed  public  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

For  all  of  these  things,  radio  can 
rightfully  take  an  important  part  of 
the  credit.  The  splendid  unifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  radio,  which  tied  this  great 
and  diverse  country  together  during 
the  war,  is  now  being  demonstrated 
during  the  crisis  of  peace. 

This  very  program  is  an  example  of 
radio  service  in  illuminating  the  pub¬ 
lic  issues  of  the  day. 

,  It  is  proper  that  attention  should 
I  be  called  to  radio’s  force,  but  in  assess¬ 
ing  its  stature  as  a  citizen  we  should 
;  not  lose  our  sense  of  proportion.  It’s 
all  right  to  count  the  freckles,  but  we 
<: _ shouldn’t  lose  sight  of  the  boy. 

Your  criticsm  of  a  particular  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  specific  commercial  an¬ 
nouncement  or  a  specified  station  can 
have  a  constructive  effect.  Equally 
important  is  your  praise  of  the  things 
you  like  but  general  or  immoderate  de¬ 
nunciation  cannot  effect  any  improve¬ 


ment.  It  can  only  weaken  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  what  is  admittedly  the  best 
radio  in  the  world  and  increase  the 
risk  of  our  getting  something  worse. 

We  should  not  forget  that  in  some 
countries  and  under  other  systems 
radio  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  potent 
instrument  for  human  enslavement. 
In  the  United  States,  radio  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  weapon  for  human  free¬ 
dom.  {Applause.) 

Moderator  Denny: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Kaye.  Our  next 
speaker  is  a  man  who  takes  his  job 
very  seriously.  For  six  years,  he’s 
been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Durr  travels  widely  in  this 
country  and  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Russia,  Germany,  and 
England,  studying  radio  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  I  need  not  tell  you  he  hails 
from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
and  Alabama.  Commissioner  Durr,  is 
radio  operating  in  the  public  interest  ? 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  Durr: 

Well,  Mr.  Denny,  sometimes  my 
colleagues  on  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  agree  with  me, 
but,  as  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Kaye  well 
know,  sometimes  they  don’t.  Whether 
they  will  agree  with  what  I  have  to 
say  tonight,  I  don’t  know,  but  don’t 
blame  them  for  my  opinions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
your  question — Is  radio  operating  in 
the  public  interest  ? — depends  upon 
the  yardstick  which  we  use  to  measure 
its  performance.  If  the  test  is 
whether  the  good  things  American 
radio  has  done  outweigh  the  bad,  then 
I  would  find  myself  in  the  same  camp 
with  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Kaye.  I’d 
even  say  that  on  occasions  American 
radio  has  been  more  than  just  good. 
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It  has  been  magnificent.  I  can’t, 
however,  accept  the  view  that  radio  is 
serving  the  public  interest  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  are  better  oflF  with  it  than 
without  it,  or  because  more  listeners 
like  it  than  dislike  it.  Or,  even  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it’s  better  than  any 
other  radio  system  in  the  world. 

Radio  is  not  just  another  kind  of 
private  business  enterprise  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  our  thinking,  as  one  spokes¬ 
man  in  the  industry  has  put  it — and 
I  quote  him — with  the  local  dairies, 
laundries,  banks,  restaurants,  and  fill¬ 
ing  stations.  Nor  is  it  just  an  enter¬ 
tainment  medium. 

Reachirg  as  it  does  into  practically 
every  American  home,  there’s  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  medium  in  existence 
which  has  a  greater  power  to  inform 
the  minds  of  people  or  to  challenge 
their  emotions.  Never  at  any  time  in 
our  entire  history  has  it  been  more  im¬ 
portant  that  our  minds  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  and  that  our  emotions  be  chal- 
•Jenged  to  the  right  end. 

The  stakes  are  no  less  than  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  preservation  of 
democratic  government.  Radio’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  cannot  be  less  than  its 
tremendous  potentialities.  Its  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  legal  as  well  as  moral. 
The  radio  channels  over  which  broad¬ 
casters  operate  are  not  theirs.  These 
channels  are  declared  by  law  to  be 
public  property.  Broadcasters  are 
authorized  to  use  them  only  when  such 
use  will  serve  the  public  interest,  not 
just  the  private  interests  of  the  broad¬ 
casters  or  the  advertisers  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  but  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Broadcasters  are, 
in  effect,  trustees  of  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  test  radio  in  terms  of  its 


moral  as  well  as  its  clearly  defilned 
legal  responsibilities,  I  say  that  Amer¬ 
ican  radio  as  operated  today  falls  far 
short  of  serving  the  public  interests. 
The  very  magnificence  of  some  radio 
programs — and  the  heights  to  which 
radio  has  risen  on  big  occasions — 
proves  tbat  it  has  within  itself  the 
power  to  be  consistently  far  better 
than  it  is.  American  radio  is  not 
without  able,  conscientious,  and  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  broadcasters.  It  has  with¬ 
in  its  ranks  today  creative  writers,  ac¬ 
tors,  musicians,  and  producers. 

Where,  then,  does  the  trouble  lie? 

In  my  opinion,  it  lies  basically  in 
the  fact  that  the  best  creative  forces 
within  the  industry  are  constantly 
suppressed  or  frittered  away  in  artis¬ 
tic  boon-doggling.  It  lies  in  the  phil¬ 
osophy  expressed  frankly  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  of  one  of  our  large  advertising 
agencies,  and  I  quote  him,  “Those 
three  minutes  of  sales  messages  are  the 
reason  for  putting  the  program  on  the 
air.” 

There  must  be  a  better  reason  for 
putting  a  program  on  the  air  if  the 
writers  are  to  give  the  best  that’s  in 
them. 

Radio  instead  of  being  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  public  service,  supported  by 
advertising,  has  become  predominantly 
an  advertising  medium,  dominated  by 
the  thinking  as  well  as  the  money  of 
advertisers.  The  program,  instead  of 
being  an  end  in  itself,  has  become  a 
mere  by-product  of  the  advertising 
business. 

The  best  of  the  broadcasters  must 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  what  is 
taking  place.  They  have  let  the  in¬ 
dustry  pass  into  the  control  of  a  lead¬ 
ership  which  has  sought,  not  only  to 
defend  the  shortcomings  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  but  to  parade  them  as  virtues;  a 
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leadership  which  has  made  no  effort 
to  make  or  even  encourage  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  to  face  squarely 
up  to  their  public  responsibility;  a 
leadership,  the  sum  total  of  whose 
course  of  action  has  been  to  pervert  the 
public  service  concept  of  broadcasting 
laid  down  by  Congress  and  to  permit 
the  dominant  control  of  radio  pro¬ 
gramming  to  pass  from  the  hands  of 
broadcasters,  where  it  belongs,  into  the 
hands  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies;  a  leadership  which  has  been 
as  shameless  in  invoking  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  industry’s  worse  practices, 
as  it  was  in  j)ermitting  the  invocation 
of  the  tragedies  and  heroisms  of  the 
war  in  the  sale  of  hair  oil  and  head¬ 
ache  powders. 

Some  of  the  things  I’ve  been  trying 
to  say  have  been  said  better  and  in 
fewer  words  by  a  veteran  of  the 
Armed  Forces  network,  and  I  quote 
him:  “If  radio  is  to  contribute  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  secure  peace,  if  it  is 
to  take  its  place  in  the  forging  of  an 
educated  and  enlightened  public,  it 
will  have  to  re-orient  itself.  Its  core 
must  be  a  chain  of  programs  that  cause 
men  to  think,  that  educates  them  in 
new  approaches  and  appreciations. 
This  core  must  not  be  presented  to 
listeners  as  a  public  service  apology. 
It  should  take  its  place  as  a  eharactei^ 
istic  of  an  industry  that  has  achieved 
its  maturity  and  is  utilizing  all  its 
powers.” 

We  shall  not  have  that  kind  of  radio 
which  this  veteran  has  described,  Mr. 
Woods,  until  the  constructive  and  crea¬ 
tive  forces  within  the  industry  fully 
assert  their  leadership  and  demand 
that  radio  live  up  to  its  own  possibili¬ 
ties.  (Applause.) 


Thank  you.  Commissioner  Durr. 
Well,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
radio — one  can’t  say  that  there’s  cen¬ 
sorship — at  least,  not  on  this  program. 

Our  next  speaker  has  also  been  in 
the  radio  industry  for  a  long  time,  24 
years  to  be  exact,  and  is  president  of 
one  of  the  four  great  networks  of 
America.  He  has  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
inappropriate  for  me  to  say  at  this 
point  in  the  discussion  some  of  the 
things  I’d  like  to  say  about  Mark 
Woods  and  the  network  with  which 
we’ve  been  associated  for  the  past 
eleven  and  a  half  years.  But  I’m  sure 
I  can,  with  propriety,  say  that  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  present  on 
America’s  Town  Meeting  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company — Mr.  Mark  Woods.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Woods: 

Mr.  Denny,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  suppose  I  should  feel  guilty.  But 
I  don’t  feel  that  way.  As  I  have  lis- 
tended  to  Mr.  Wakeman  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Durr,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  saying  something  along  this  line. 
Both  agree  that  radio  is  doing  a  good 
job,  but  Mr.  Wakeman  says  that  all 
programs  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  networks,  while  Com¬ 
missioner  Durr  says  that  advertisers 
dominate  radio  too  much  and  that 
radio  does  not  realize  all  of  its  })oten- 
tialities. 

Before  I  begin  my  discussion,  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  particularly 
to  Commissioner  Durr,  that  radio  in 
America  today  is  a  young  and  imper¬ 
fect  voice.  It  is  operated  by  human 
beings,  not  by  perfect  machines. 
Therefore,  I  must  ask  you  to  judge 
the  radio  you  know  not  by  the  stand- 
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ards  of  perfection  which  no  person  can 
be  expected  to  meet,  but  by  the  rea¬ 
sonable  standards  of  performance 
which  you  would  ordinarily  apply  to 
the  best  efforts  of  your  fellowmen. 

We  know  that  a  free  nation  encour¬ 
ages  an  extremely  wide  variety  of 
tastes,  yet  these  tastes  are  satisfied, 
even  now,  to  the  extent  that  the  radio 
listener — which  includes  92  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  families — devotes 
more  than  four  hours  a  day  to  his 
radio  set.  This  is  more  time  than  he 
devoted  to  his  daily  newspapers,  his 
motion  pictures,  his  books,  his  maga¬ 
zines,  combined. 

Still,  we  hear  of  intelligent  people, 
who  apply  a  kind  of  blindfold  test 
to  radio.  If  they  fail  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  they  like  on  the  air  at  the 
very  moment  they  tune  in,  these 
people  say  they  are  through  with  it. 
But  do  they  walk  blindfolded  into 
their  bookstores  ?  Do  they  buy  the 
nearest  magazine  on  the  newsstand  ? 
Do  they  want  to  aWish  all  the  news¬ 
papers  because  they  don’t  like  the 
comics  i  The  answer  is  “no.” 

You  and  I  have  seen  radio  reach 
peaks  of  brilliance.  I  would  agree 
with  my  opponents:  some  efforts  are 
more  rewarding  than  others  to  listen¬ 
ers  and  broadcasters  alike.  If  you  ap¬ 
ply  true  discrimination  to  radio,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  find  much  of  in¬ 
terest  and  enjoyment. 

Then  what  is  the  proper  yardstick 
of  public  interest  in  broadcasting? 
Take  as  an  example  the  question  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Advertising  pays  for  the 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  education,  information,  and  cul¬ 
ture  which  American  radio  affords  its 
Jisteners.  The  sponsor  pays  for  some 
of  the  pr<^ams  directly,  ,but  indi¬ 
rectly  he  pays  for  all  of  radio’s  pro¬ 
grams  and  services. 


Some  say  that  there  are  excesses  in 
advertising.  This  is  a  matter  of 
greater  self-discipline.  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  is  thanks  to  advertising 
revenue  that  radio  does  pay  its  own 
way.  And  that  is  a  most  respectable 
American  tradition.  Let  me  say  that 
with  the  resources  of  advertisers,  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  enjoy  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  talent  in  the  world.  They 
giv*^  you  Fred  Allen,  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  Lux  Theater,  Elmer  Davis, 
and  your  favorite  radio  programs  with 
the  brief  commercial  message. 

I  remember  the  time,  a  short  twenty 
years  ago,  when  there  were  very  few 
sponsors  on  the  air,  and  the  programs 
were  notably  lacking  in  distinction,  to 
say  the  least.  There  were  no  Bing 
Crosbys,  Jimmy  Dunrantes,  or  Bob 
Hopes — not  on  your  radio.  There 
were  no  Toscaninis,  or  Koussevitxkys, 
or  the  Metropolitan  Opera — not  on 
your  radio.  There  was  no  Shirer,  or 
Winchell,  or  Henry  J.  Taylor  in  those 
sustaining  years,  no  skilled  groups  of 
foreign  correspondents,  no  Theatre 
Guild  on  the  Air,  nor  indeed  stirring 
forums  where  free  speech  flourishes  on 
.a  greater  scale  than  ever  l)efore  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic. 

All  of  these  programs  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  directly  or  indirectly  with  spon¬ 
sors’  money.  Broadcasters  have  spent 
great  efforts  developing  a  code  of 
morals  in  advertising  standards.  We 
have  not  completely  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  all,  including  Mr.  Wakeman 
and  Commissioner  Durr,  must  agree 
that  advertising  has  a  legitimate  place 
in  radio  and  in  American  economy. 

There  are  those  who  would  have 
broadcasters  themselves  originate  and 
produce  all  the  prt^am  ideas  on  the 
radio.  If  we  had  a  monopoly  of  good 
ideas,  we  would  try  to  do  the  whole 
job  ourselves.  But  there  are  lots  of 
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g<X)d  ideas  on  the  air  which,  frankly, 
we  did  not  think  of.  George  Denny 
came  in  with  a  good  idea  one  time — 
called  America’s  Town  Meeting. 

Advertising  agencies  have  produced 
some  of  the  finest  programs  in  radio. 
The  program  organization  of  indend- 
ent  producers,  as  well  as  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions,  are  responsible  for  others,  and 
we  try  to  do  our  share. 

Your  steady  listening  habits,  your 
great  and  increasing  numbers,  your 
response  to  the  pr(^ram8  which  you 
like  or  do  not  like  make  it  apparent 
that  no  one  critic  or  group  of  critics 
has  to  see  that  radio  operates  in  the 
public  interest.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  million  critics  are  doing  that 
for  us  every  day,  and  they  have  a 
habit  of  being  right.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you,  Mark 
Woods.  Now,  gentlemen,  since  we  re¬ 
turn  to  our  original  format  tonight, 
how  about  joining  me  up  here  around 
the  microphone  for  a  little  further  dis¬ 
cussion  before  we  let  the  audience  in 
on  the  question  period.  Mr.  Wake- 
man,  we  haven’t  heard  from  you  for 
a  long  time.  You’ve  heard  these  other 
three  speakers.  Have  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Wake  man:  My  question  is  that 
why  should  a  man  with  a  radio  idea, 
Mr.  Woods,  have  to  take  it  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  sell  it  and  get  it  put  on 
the  air,  as  so  often  is  the  case  ?  Why 
have  the  networks  and  the  local  sta¬ 
tions  evaded  their  responsibility  for 
determining  what  kind  of  radio  their 
listeners  want  to  hear? 

Mr.  Woods:  Mr.  Wakeman,  the  tal¬ 
ent  doesn’t  have  to  take  an  idea  to 
the  sponsors  or  the  manufacturer.  He 
can  bring  it  right  into  our  shop  and 
if  it’s  good  we  will  put  it  on  the  air 
without  any  sponsor  whatsoever. 
Most  radio  programs,  in  the  final  an¬ 


alysis,  have  no  sponsors  when  you  takea^j 
into  consideration  the  entire  day  and 
evening.  J 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wake- 
man,  is  that  satisfactory?  PartiaUy,',^  I 

he  says.  Mr.  Kaye  have  you  a  com-  I 
inent  ?  I 

Mr.  Kaye:  I  have  a  question  for  ? 

Mr.  W^akeman,  I  think.  You  said  so  ! 

much  about  the  influence  of  the  ad-  *• 
vertiser  in  radio,  don’t  you  want  to  j 
pay  tribute  to  the  broadcasting  com-  j 
pany  for  the  admirable  balance  that  i 
they’ve  maintained  in  news  and  com-  ■ 
ment.  They  certainly  haven’t  let  the 
advertiser  dominate  that,  have  they? 

Mr.  Wakeman:  I  wish  that  the 
radio  people  of  this  country  would  pay 
the  same  interest  to  their  entertain¬ 
ment  and  all  other  programs  as  they 
do  to  their  news  programs.  Then  I 
would  be  satisfied.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Durr:  Mr.  Woods,  surveys  have 
been  quoted,  tonight,  showing  how 
much  the  American  people  like  radio. 

I  have  before  me  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Audience  Surveys,  Inc., 
w'hich  was  addressed  to  radio  station 
managers. 

The  question  asked  was :  Which  of 
the  following  do  you  feel  have  done 
the  most  to  retard  the  improvement  of 
programs  ? 

As  I  would  have  expected,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
scores.  It  makes  23.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  make  47  and  the  sjwnsors 
44.  I  would  ask  if  you  disagree  with 
the  station  managers  in  their  rating  ^ 
of  advertising  agencies  and  sponsors  * 
as  those  who  have  done  the  most  to  T 
retard  the  development  of  radio  pro* 
grams. 

Mr.  Woods:  Well,  I  don’t  agree 
with  that.  Commissioner  Durr.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  in  many 
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instances  the  advertising  agencies  have 
contributed  greatly  toward  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  radio.  In  a  few  instances,  of 
course,  they  come  up  with  a  pretty 
poor  idea.  But,  by  and  large,  they 
have  intelligent  people  and  not  only  in¬ 
telligent  but  skilled  people  in  their 
employ.  They  are  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  radio  entertainment  in  the 
United  States.  (AppUiuse.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Durr? 

Mr.  Durr:  Mr.  Woods  seems  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  station  managers,  but 
it  is  disagreement  that  makes  forums. 

Mr.  Denny :  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Wakeman,  have  you  a  comment  ? 

Mr.  'Wakeman:  The  statement  was 
made  that  stations  and  networks  could 
not  originate  all  the  program  ideas 
which  radio  needed.  Mr.  Denny’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  as  an  example.  He 
was  an  outsider;  he  came  in  with  it. 

That’s  not  what  I’m  argniing  about. 
I  think  that  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  agencies,  sponsors, 
networks,  stations,  every  day  with  pro¬ 
gram  ideas.  !My  point  is  that  why 
should  Mr.  Denny  be  owned  body  and 
soul  by  a  sponsor  who  may  prevent 
him  from  doing  what  he  wants  by  cer¬ 
tain  taboos  which  are  in  the  principle 
of  the  man’s  business  but  not  in  the 
policy  of  the  people’s  interest? 
{Ijaughier  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  It’s  awfully  hard  for 
the  moderator  to  keep  quiet  now. 
{Laughter.)  Come  on,  Mark,  step  up. 

Mr.  Woods:  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
man,  that  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Denny  is  not  controlled  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  whatsoever.  The  America’s 
Town  Meeting  did  have  a  sponsor  at 
one  time,  and  a  fine  sponsor,  but  that 
sponsor  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  anything  that  pertained  to  the 


program.  All  he  did  was  to  buy  it  and 
pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  And  I’d  like — 

Mr.  Denny:  Just  a  second.  He 
wants  to  comment  on  that  Mr.  Wake¬ 
man?  Then  Mr.  Kaye. 

Mr.  Wakeman:  I  brought  up  Mr. 
Denny’s  case  because  that  is  the  way 
I  would  like  to  see  radio  run  all  across 
the  board.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
man.  Mr.  Kaye. 

Mr.  Kaye:  I  think  that  perhaps  if 
you  knew  radio  better  you  would  have 
more  respect  for  the  controls  that  are 
maintained. 

Commissioner  Durr,  there’s  a  com¬ 
ment  that  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
to  you. 

At  the  conclusion  of  your  talk,  you 
made  quite  a  violent  attack  on  what 
you  called  the  leadership  of  radio. 
That  wasn’t  the  criticism  of  radio 
broadcasting  or  radio  broadcasters.  I 
think  our  listeners  should  know  that 
that  denunciation  by  you  of  radio’s 
leadership  is  based  on  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  exercise  any  control  over  the 
balance  of  the  programs.  I  don’t 
think  that  the  merits  of  that  contro¬ 
versy  have  any  place  here.  But  I  do 
think  our  listeners  ought  to  know  that 
your  criticism  was  made  not  in  the 
light  but  in  the  heat  of  that  contro¬ 
versy.  And  I  for  one  think  it  is  un¬ 
justified.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Durr:  Mr.  Kaye,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  my  comments  do  not  arise 
solely  out  of  the  immediate  contro¬ 
versy.  Go  back  five  years,  ten  years 
if  you  want  to.  Read  the  literature 
of  the  trade  journals  of  the  industry. 
Read  the  literature  of  the  National 
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Association  of  Broadcasters.  You  will 
find  much  in  that  literature  about  lis¬ 
tener  ratings.  You’ll  find  much  about 
card  rates,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
But  you’ll  find  very  little  about  pro¬ 
gramming. 

I’d  also  like  to  mention  the  fact  that 
although  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  25  years — I  believe  that  it  is 
over  25  years — it  is  just  now  getting 
around  to  setting  up  a  program  de¬ 
partment,  and  programming  is  what 
radio  is  all  about  in  my  opinion.  {Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr.  Kaye :  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  point  that  broadcasters  are  right 
in  their  trade  journals  and  in  their 
associations  in  being  unbridled  in  their 
comments  and  in  standing  up  courage¬ 
ously  for  what  they  think  are  their 
rights,  and  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  criticism  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Denny'.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Wakeman  ? 

Mr.  WcJcemani  Mr.  Woods,  I  have 
a  question.  When  a  sponsor  says  about 
any  script,  “It  ain’t  funny,”  what  does 
the  network  say  ?  {Laughter.) 

Mr.  Woods'.  We  may  agree  that  “it 
ain’t  funny”  and  we  take  it  off — get 
rid  of  it — ditch  it.  I  would  really  like 
to  comment  on  something  Commis¬ 
sioner  Durr  said  a  moment  ago, 
though,  on  programming.  When  you 
realize  that  we  have  programs  on  the 
air  like  Chicago  Round  Table,  Are 
These  Our  Children  ?,  Doctors  Talk 
It  Over,  The  American  Forum, 
People’s  Platform,  Time  for  Reason, 
America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air, 
World  Security  Workshop,  and  so  on, 
I  think  the  broadcasters  are  at  least 
attempting  to  do  a  job.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Commissioner  Durr. 
Any  further  comment? 


Mr.  Durr:  I  have  not  questioned 
the  excellence  of  some  of  the  programs 
that  you  put  on  the  air.  The  broad¬ 
casting  day  is  a  long  day,  however, 
and .  I  think  you  can  do  better  with 
that  day  than  you  do.  {Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  A  question  for  Mr. 
Wakeman. 

Man :  Since  you  believe  that  adver¬ 
tising  unfavorably  influences  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  present  American  programs, 
do  you  believe  that  the  unsponsored 
British  broadcasts  present  better  pro¬ 
gram  selection  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman:  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  government  con¬ 
trols  radio  is  not  a  question  of  quality 
of  program.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
in  this  country  should  ever  permit  a 
government  to  control  our  radio  pro¬ 
grams  because  you  cannot  trust  poli¬ 
ticians  with  your  individual  freedoms. 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  The 
gentleman  over  there  with  the  gray 
hair,  please. 

Man:  Mr.  Woods  has  stated  that 
radio  caters  to  an  intelligent  public. 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  commercial 
to  mention  its  product  26  times  in  a 
commercial?  {Laughing  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Woods:  Well,  I  think  26  times, 
if  it  were  by  actual  count,  is  probably 
a  little  too  frequent,  but  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  objective  is  to  sell  his  product 
and  unless  he  sells  his  product  why 
there  can  be  no  program  in  the  final 
analysis.  We  do  have  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  which  limit  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

Mr.  Denny :  Thank  you.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  over  there  is  the  brown  suit 

Man :  Mr.  Kaye,  if  networks  build 
competitive  programs  for  advertisers 
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to  bid  for,  would  it  not  be  better  than 
when  advertisers  buy  time  and  fill  it? 

Mr,  Kaye :  The  answer  is  that  they 
do.  Programs  are  built  in  both  ways. 
The  networks  all  have  program  depart¬ 
ments  which  build  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  endeavor,  by  vigorous 
competition,  to  sell  to  various  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  that  way  you  have  every 
source  of  programs  simultaneously 
being  tapped  for  your  benefit. 

Mr.  Denny :  Thank  you.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  rear. 

Man:  This  is  to  Mr.  Durr.  Would 
not  the  radio  be  of  more  benefit  if 
more  restrictions  were  enforced 
against  broadcasting  extravagant  and 
unfounded  claims  for  medicine,  and 
so  forth?  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Durr:  I  would  rather  not  try 
to  control  the  situation  by  restrictions. 
I  would  rather  try  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  having  broadcasters  who  are 
more  conscious  of  the  listeners  than 
they  are  of  their  advertisers.  I  think 
that  we  could  get  rid  of  some  of  those 
things  if  the  broadcasters  take  over 
their  own  programs. 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  I  think 
Mr.  Woods  has  gotten  out  of  his  seat 
for  that  one. 

Mr.  Woods:  Well,  actually,  we 
have  other  laws  which  goveni  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  considerable  extent  on  medi¬ 
cinal  accounts.  There  are  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  which  do  have 
strict  regulation  over  medicinal 
accounts.  Now,  providing  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  in  good  taste,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  medicinal  counts  should  be 
barred  from  the  air  any  more  than 
they’re  barred  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  or  other  forms  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Now  the 
lady,  please. 

lady:  Mr.  Wakeman,  if  we  elim¬ 
inate  the  sponsor,  how  can  we  finance 


some  of  the  good  programs  we  all  ©n- 
joy? 

Mr.  Wcdceman:  My  dear  lady,  I 
did  not  intend  to  eliminate  the  spon¬ 
sor.  1  think  that  radio,  properly  run 
like  the  New  York  Times,  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gaaette,  or  Life  Magazine,  edi¬ 
torially  managed,  responsible  for  its 
own  program  content,  can  sell  its  space 
to  the  sponsor  and  collect  plenty  and, 
incidentally,  relieve  the  poor  sponsor 
and  his  agency  of  an  awful  lot  of  head¬ 
aches.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Denny :  Thank  you.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  down  here. 

Man:  Mr.  Woods.  Isn’t  it  possi¬ 
ble  at  least  to  be  original  in  radio  titles 
if  not  in  program  formula?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  C.B.S.  no  sooner  started  with 
“The  FBI  in  Peace  and  War”  than 
A.B.C.  countered  with  “This  Is  Your 
FBI.”  {Laughter.)  Major  networks 
copy  each  other  like  four  bail-point 
pen  manufacturers.  {Laughter.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Selling  a  lot  of  pens, 
too.  Mr.  Woods  ? 

Mr.  Woods:  Well,  I  think  I  can 
answer  that.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  permits  certain  people 
to  use  its  name.  There  are  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  its  name  without  specific 
authorization.  Our  shows  happen  to 
be  the  official  show  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  {Laughter.) 

Mr.  Denny:  You  should  see  the 
way  he  walked  away  with  that  one. 
{Laughter.)  What’s  the  matter  with 
the  balcony  ?  Is  this  going  to  be  known 
as  the  silent  balcony  in  Greenwich? 
Haven’t  you  any  question  up  there? 
All  right.  We’ll  take  the  one  from 
the  gentleman  down  here. 

Man:  Mr.  Wakeman,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  powers  of  the  FCC  should 
be  invoked  for  clarification  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  entertainment,  and  culture 
models  ? 
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Mr.  Wakeman:  I’m  a  fish  out  of 
water,  I’m  afraid.  I  don’t  know 
enough  about  how  deeply  the  FCC 
goes  into  controls  to  talk  intelligently 
about  it  and  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
question  to  Commissioner  Durr.  May 
I? 

Mr.  Denny:  Commissioner  Durr, 
would  you  care  to  comment  on  that 
question  ? 

Commissioner  Durr:  I  don’t  want 
to  see  the  FCC  move  into  the  control 
of  specific  program  content.  I  think 
the  FCC  should  limit  itself  to  seeing 
to  it  that  certain  types  of  programs 
are  carried.  I  do  think  that  specifi¬ 
cally  the  FCC  should  see  to  it  that 
broadcast  licensees,  who  obtain  their 
licenses  upon  definite  promises  to  ren¬ 
der  a  certain  type  of  program  service, 
live  up  to  those  promises.  Now  that 
is  the  big  issue  in  the  Blue  Book 
which  has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Denny:  Well,  we’ve  managed 
to  get  a  lady  up  in  the  balcony.  A 
very  lovely  lady.  (Laughter.) 

Lady:  My  question  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Durr.  Since  some  of  us  still  don’t 
like  the  programs  these  broadcasters 
think  we  ought  to  like,  could  we  not 
subscribe  through  some  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  to  a  station  which  would  give  us 
the  kind  of  program  we  would  like  to 
hear  ? 

Mr.  Durr:  A  program  service  of 
somewhat  that  nature  was  contem¬ 
plated  a  few  years  ago  by  Muzak  Corp¬ 
oration.  An  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  broadcasting  of  programs  and 
you’d  have  to  pay  a  rent  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tain  attachment  to  your  set  which 
would  eliminate  the  sound  which  was 
rather  unpleasant.  In  other  words, 
under  this  system  there  would  be  no 
advertising,  but  you  would  pay  for  the 
programs  just  as  you  subscribe  for 
your  newspapers. 


I’m  afraid  that  has  fallen  by  the 
wayside  and  it’s  not  being  pursued  at 
the  present  time.  I  hope  it  will  be 
revived  later. 

Mr.  Denny:  That  was  known  as 
the  pig  squeal  and  it  didn’t  get  very 
far.  Mr.  Woods,  would  you  have  a 
comment  here  ? 

Mr.  Woods:  I’d  like  to  make  this 
comment,  Mr.  Denny,  in  answer  to 
the  question.  Quite  a  few  years  ago 
a  very  prominent  Britisher  and  I 
were  discussing  the  question  of  radio. 
Incidentally,  he  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  top  officials  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  He  said  to  me, 
“Woods,  the  trouble  with  radio  in  the 
United  States  is  that  you  fellows  give 
the  people  what  you  think  they  want.” 
He  says,  “In  our  country,  we  give 
them  what  we  think  they  ought  to 
have.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Denny :  All  right.  The  young 
ladv.  Oh,  it’s  a  young  gentleman. 
Yes? 

Man:  Mr.  Kaye.  I  believe  that 
you  said  at  the  beginning  that  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  programs  are  good.  This 
may  be  true;  however,  don’t  you  think 
that  if  some  of  the  trash  that  is  broad¬ 
casted  were  replaced  by  more  intellec¬ 
tual  programs,  the  American  radio 
would  be  even  more  beneficial  than  it 
is  now?  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  That  was  a  young  stu¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Kaye. 

Mr.  Kaye:  Well,  the  young  student 
has  asked  a  question  that  has  a  lot  of 
question  in  it.  Who  is  going  to  de¬ 
termine  what  programs  are  trash  and 
what  programs  are  good?  Now,  in 
radio  programs  you  satisfy  a  diversity 
of  tastes.  Obviously,  there  are  some 
pr<^ams  that  are  clearly  inferior.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  all  want  as  well  as 
to  be  seriously  interested  in  something, 
we  want  to  be  relaxed  and  entertained. 
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American  radio  is  closely  attuned  to 
the  popular  taste.  It  is  closely  respon¬ 
sive  to  it.  With  a  little  shopping,  with 
a  little  turning  from  dial  to  dial,  you 
can  find  things  to  suit  your  taste.  I 
think  no  one  of  us  should  set  himself 
up  as  criterion  of  what  should  be  on 
the  air.  I  think  we  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  take  our  share  and  let  our 
neighbors  have  their  share.  The 

lovers  of  Bach  should  respect  the 

lovers  of  baseball  and  the  lovers  of 
baseball  should  respect  the  lovers  of 
Bach.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Mr. 

Wakeman  has  come  out  of  his  corner. 

Mr.  Wakeman:  Mr.  Kaye,  what 

you  just  said  was  what  I  was  trying 
to  tell  you  about  sponsors.  I  don’t 
think  anyone  should  have  the  right  to 
say  what  goes  on  radio  unless  they  are 
interested  in  people  first — not  pro¬ 
ducts.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Kaye:  If  there  is  any  adver¬ 
tiser  buying  time  today  and  paying 
for  talent  other  than  to  reach  people, 
I  hope  a  comfortable  home  will  be 
found  for  him.  If  the  advertiser  isn’t 
just  as  interested  in  reaching  people 
and  pleasing  people  than  the  broad¬ 
caster  himself,  then  there  is  something 
so  wrong  with  that  particular  adver¬ 
tiser  that  we  needn’t  worry  about  him. 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Durr? 

/  Mr.  Durr:  A  good  deal  has  been 
/  said  tonight  about  giving  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  what  it  wants.  I’d  like  to 
point  out  that  radio  is  a  mass  medium 
which  boasts  of  its  ability  to  create 
mass  demands  for  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts.  Is  it  not  j)ossible  that  they 
might  also  create  mass  demands  for 
the  kinds  of  programs  they  provide 
irrespective  of  merit  ? 

Also,  I  think  the  listeners  have  got 
to  have  some  point  of  reference  before 


deciding  what  they  want.  If  you  ask 
a  Chinese  coolie  if  he  wants  rice,  un¬ 
doubtedly  you’ll  get  the  reply  that  he 
wants  rice,  but  I  don’t  think  you  know 
exactly  how  well  he  likes  rice  until  you 
give  him  a  crack  at  a  good,  thick,  juicy 
beefsteak  every  now  and  then.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Just  a 
minute,  Mr.  Kaye,  let’s  take  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Woods  here.  Yes? 

Man:  This  is  directed  to  Mr. 
Woods.  Could  not  the  commercialism 
of  daytime  radio  be  brought  within 
more  reasonable  limits  and  the  quality 
of  their  programs  otherwise  im¬ 
proved  ?  {Applause. ) 

Mr.  Woods:  Daytime  radio  is 
limited  as  to  the  amount  of  commei> 
cials  just  as  evening  radio  is.  In 
many  instances,  you  will  find  no  more 
advertising  in  the  daytime  than  you  do 
in  the  evening  although  our  rules  do 
allow  a  greater  latitude  in  the  days 
than  they  do  in  the  evening.  {Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  What’s 
the  matter?  Doesn’t  that  answer  sat¬ 
isfy  you?  This  is  one  place  you  can 
talk  back  even  to  Mark  Woods. 
{Laughter.) 

Man:  We  want  a  little  more  longi¬ 
tude  and  less  latitude.  {Tjoughter.) 

Mr.  Denny:  A  little  more  longi¬ 
tude  and  less  latitude.  All  right,  sir. 
Thank  you.  Now  the  gentleman  over 
here. 

Man:  My  question  is  directed  to 
Mr.  Wakeman.  By  appealing  to 
broadcasting  chains  to  control  pro¬ 
grams,  doesn’t  your  suggestion  tend  to 
strike  a  balance  between  low  quality 
of  British  broadcasting  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ? 

Mr.  Wakeman:  I  don’t  think  so. 
You  see,  my  point  is  that  there  is  an 
editorial  head  of  any  creative  element 
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of  communication  in  America  today. 
I  think  because  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  does  not  prevent  the  talent  from 
finding  its  way  to  that  paper  and  get¬ 
ting  itself  in  print. 

In  radio,  to  continue  the  analogy, 
I  think  that  writers,  producers,  direc¬ 
tors,  musicians,  actors,  and  all  other 
creative  talent  in  radio  should  find 
their  way  to-the  editorial  chair  where 
the  people  are  the  prime  consideration 
and  not  the  product.  Pardon  me  for 
repetition. 

Mr.  Denny  i  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Woods  has  a  comment. 

Mr.  Woods'.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  in  answer  to  that  that  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  radio,  and  I  happened 
to  be  in  it  then,  we  did  radio  exactly 
as  ^fr.  Wakeman  would  like  to  have 
it  today.  We  did  find,  however,  that 
we  could  not  interest  sponsors  sufii- 
ciently  to  give  us  money  whereby  we 
could  go  out  and  get  the  good  talent 
or  the  people  with  the  ingenuity  to 
actually  produce  the  top  programs. 
So  we  started  doing  it  the  other  way, 
and  I  think  that  since  we’ve  done  it 
this  way  American  radio  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Wakeman  w’ants  to  talk  back,  !Mr. 
Woods. 

Mr.  Wakeman:  In  those  days,  Mr. 
Woods,  you  had  an  unproved  medium. 
Today,  you  have  a  proved  medium, 
possibly  the  greatest  sales  force  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  however,  what 
you  said  does  not  apply  today.  I 
think  that  if  I  had  a  soda  pop  or  a 
bar  of  soap  to  sell  and  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  it  on  a  dignified  properly 
controlled  basis,  through  a  program 
which  you  owned,  engineered,  con¬ 
trolled,  and  conducted,  I  would  be 


very  happy  to  sell  it  that  way  because 
it  would  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Wakeman  this  question,  would  he 
also  write  the  commercials  for  the 
sponsor?  It  isn’t  done  in  any  other 
advertising  medium. 

Mr.  Wakeman:  Of  course,  the  spon¬ 
sor  would  write  his  own  commercials. 
It’s  simply  that  he  wouldn’t  dominate 
his  program — louse  it  up,  to  coin  a 
phrase.  {Applause.) 

Lady :  To  go  back  to  the  small 
boy’s  question  in  the  back  of  the  room 
— isn’t  it  still  a  matter  of  standard, 
!Mr.  Kaye,  not  variety  ?  Aren’t  there 
good  comic  strips,  good  story  hours, 
and  good  baseball  games,  and  ]>oorf 
The  boy  was  asking  for  better  ones. 
You  were  answering  his  question  with 
variety. 

Mr.  Kaye :  I  am  sure  that  of  every 
group  and  kind  of  program  there  are 
better  and  worse,  and  as  long  as  lisen- 
ers  are  permitted  to  respond  to  the 
programs  they  like  best,  the  better  pro¬ 
grams  of  that  type  will  achieve  the 
greatest  listenership  and  therefore,  the 
greatest  life. 

Obviously  there  has  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  between  programs  of 
the  same  type  and  those  that  fall  short 
of  the  standards  for  that  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  will  fall  off  the  air. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any  substitute 
for  the  impact  of  popular  taste  on  the 
advertiser  and  on  the  broadcaster  to 
change  those  programs. 

Mr.  Denny:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kaye. 
I  wish  there  were  time  for  more  ques¬ 
tions.  I  want  to  thank,  Mark  Woods, 
Mr.  Wakeman,  Clifford  Durr,  and  Mr. 
Kaye  for  their  discussions.  After  all 
this  does  seem  to  us  a  much  healthier 
way  to  deal  with  controversy  than  by 
having  each  side  organize  pressure 
groups  to  try  to  overcome  the  other. 


International  Radio  Freedom* 

By  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


WHEN  the  war  b^an  it  seemed 
to  me  that  truth  was  one  of 
the  first  casualties.  I  had 
occasion  to  be  aware  of  the  great  bar¬ 
rage  of  radio  propaganda.  No  holds 
were  barred.  Broadcasts  aimed  at  the 
enemy  became  an  instrument  of  war — 
and  an  effective  one.  Just  how  effec¬ 
tive  no  one  can  be  sure — but  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  impressive. 

Radio  was  the  major  weapon  in  the 
battle  for  the  control  of  men’s  minds. 
It  attempted  to  create  despair  and  des¬ 
pondency,  to  incite  the  enemy  people 
to  revolt.  And  it  was  the  thin  link 
connecting  subject  peoples  with  a  free 
world  and  with  hope.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  to  tell  stories  of  radio  and 
war,  for  microphone  and  transmitter 
are  essentially  neutral — forces  for  evil 
or  good  depending  upon  who  controls 
them. 

We  are  here  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  of  peace  and 
to  hear  reports  on  progress  for  peace. 
I  am  to  tell  you  what  radio  is  doing. 

I  think  I  can  report  with  mild  op¬ 
timism.  Shortwave  broadcasting  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  United  Nations 
goes  on  daily  in  many  languages,  and 
in  Paris  UNESCO  is  striving  to  find 
a  way  to  organize  a  United  Nations 
shortwave  broadcasting  network.  The 
need  is  apparent.  With  full  knowledge 
that  the  free  flow  of  information  with¬ 
in  and  between  all  nations  can  be  a 


most  potent  force  for  peace,  the  accep¬ 
tance  and  support  of  a  coordinate 
shortwave  broadcasting  network  by 
UN  deserves  the  strongest  backing  and 
aid  of  broadcasters  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  Paris  all 
nations  did  not  participate  in  the  UN¬ 
ESCO  discussions.  There  are  many 
difficulties,  technical  and  otherwise, 
which  must  be  overcome  before  a  truly 
united  shortwave  organization  within 
UN  can  come  to  optimum  operation. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  success  of  inter- 
$ 

national  broadcasting  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  cooperation 
achieved  within  the  UN  itself.  Above 
all,  a  United  Nations  radio  must  never 
bear  the  stamp  of  one  or  of  a  single 
group  of  nations — and  an  effective 
summary  of  news  and  information 
cannot  wait  upon  unanimity. 

Shortwave  broadcasting  by  individ¬ 
ual  nations,  no  matter  how  objective, 
will  for  some  time  carry  with  it,  as  an 
aftermath  of  war,  the  stigma  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  Shortwave  broadcasting  by 
the  United  Nations  may  escape  the 
hallmark  of  national  propaganda,  but 
the  achievement  of  complete  freedom 
of  expression,  acceptable  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations,  is  a  bar¬ 
rier  which  will  only  disappear  when 
all  the  iron  curtains,  or  curtains  of  any 
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Other  texture,  throughout  the  world 
have  been  lifted. 

A  word  of  warning,  I  hope,  is  not 
inappropriate  here.  As  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  expression  progresses — so 
that  all  people  may  read  the  truth, 
may  see  and  hear  the  truth — short¬ 
wave  broadcasting  will  face  a  paradox. 
For  it  may  well  be  that  a  people’s  in¬ 
creasing  belief  in  their  individual  na¬ 
tion’s  own  domestic  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tem  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  a 
listener  to  turn  to  shortwave  to  hear 
both  sides  of  any  issue.  Freedom  of 
information  may,  therefore,  not  in¬ 
crease  but  decrease  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  listen  to  shortwave  radio.  The 
least  amount  of  shortwave  listening 
occurs  today  in  countries  which  have 
the  greaiest  amount  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  After  all  you  do  not  import 
a  foreign  article  if  you  are  able  to 
secure  a  superior  product  at  home. 

I  fear  that  a  sort  of  radio  isolation¬ 
ism  has  arisen  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  broadcasting  organizations 
of  many  nations  have  turned  inward 
upon  themselves,  concentrating  on 
their  immediate  domestic  problems 
and  responsibilities.  Where  national 
activity  exists  in  the  shortwave  field, 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  programs  directed  for  sel¬ 
fish  aims  to  economic  and  political  tar¬ 
gets.  The  hope  lies  of  course  with 
rXESCO  and  with  FN. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  hope  that 
UNESCO  w’ill  not  neglect  another 
field  of  international  cooperation  in  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasting  which  appears  to  have 
become  submerged  in  the  immediate 
problem  of  creating  a  United  Nations 
radio.  Very  little  has  been  said — ^at 
least,  I  have  heard  and  read  little — 
on  the  subject  of  establishing  greater 
cooperation  between  the  broadcasting 


organizations  of  individual  nations. 
The  kind  of  radio  isolationism  which 
exists  in  the  world  today  can  be  over¬ 
come — not  only  by  the  development  of 
shortwave  facilities,  whether  national 
or  international,  not  only  by  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  recordings  and  transcrip¬ 
tions  or  an  occasional  direct  exchange 
broadcast  series — but  by  a  direct  ex¬ 
change  of  program  material  and  pro¬ 
gram  personnel  between  nations. 

I  believe  that  international  pro¬ 
grams  for  Australia  should  be  done 
by  Australians,  programs  for  France 
by  the  French,  for  Russia  by_^  Russians, 
for  America  by  Americans.  For  then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  be  sure  these 
programs  are  presented  in  the  style 
and  with  the  technique  a  people  know, 
and  will  listen  to.  If  this  premise  is 
correct,  should  not  UNESCO  consider 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Academy  of  Radio  Art,  to  gather,  col¬ 
late  and  disseminate  program  material 
about  all  nations,  to  all  nations  ?  And 
should  not  the  Academy  arrange  that 
Americans  may  go  to  China  to  study 
that  great  land  and  return  to  report 
on  our  domestic  networks  and  stations 
in  their  own  method  and  with  their 
own  program  techniques  ?  Should  not 
a  South  African  come  to  America  and 
absorb  enough  information  to  return 
to  Johannesburg  and  report  in  his  own 
style  to  his  own  people  without  restric¬ 
tion  ?  And,  yes — one  day,  perhaps,  a 
Russian  shall  do  the  same. 

I  believe  that  radio  will  come  into 
its  full  inheritance  only  when  radio  re- 
jwrters  are  free  to  roam  the  world  us¬ 
ing  the  microphone  as  a  mirror,  reflect¬ 
ing  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  some 
government  says  they  are. 

During  the  war  some  friends  of 
mine  engaged  in  the  hazardous  occupa¬ 
tion  of  removing  the  fuses  from  de- 
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layed  action  bombs.  They  talked  in¬ 
to  a  microphone  as  they  worked,  in 
order  that  their  colleagues  might  know 
exactly  what  happened  up  to  the  time 
the  bomb  went  off —  in  case  it  did  go 
off.  They  were  recording  truth  and 
the  record  of  exploration  in  order  that 
their  findings  might  survive  even  if 
they  didn’t,  and  serve  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  tried  to  handle  the  next 
bomb.  Radio  reporters  today  should 
regard  their  job  as  no  less  significant. 
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The  Senior  Precis  Practice  Pad 

By  PAUL  W.  LEHMANN 

Headmaster.  The  Dublin  School 

Theae  two  pubUoaUona  provide  daflBlta 
Instruction  and  plentr  of  drill  mntaiinl  for 
Prdcls  Wiitlna  throu^out  the  four  yenra  of 
Moondary  school.  The)  Junior  Pad  la  da- 
slaned  for  the  bealnner  In  prSds  writing  In 
the  earlier  years  of  secondary  school  and 
for  other  than  coUefe  preparatory  elaases. 
Simple  prdcla  wiiUna  la  approached  throuch 
a  preliminary  study  of  abstractlns,  para- 
phraains,  punctuaUon,  vocabulary  and  sen¬ 
tence  building. 

The  Senior  Prdcis  Practice  Pad,  continues 
the  work  In  the  third  and  fourth  year  of 
secondary  school  and  definitely  prepares  the 
student  for  coUece  entrance  examinations. 

Bxerclsea  are  provided  ooveiinc  both 
poetry  and  prose,  many  of  the  problems 
betnr  taJten  from  recent  College  Bntranoe 
Dxaminatton  Board,  New  York  State  Re¬ 
gents,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  entrance  examinations. 
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There  was  a  time  when  radio  men 
talked  about  nations  speaking  peace 
unto  nations.  For  my  part  I  would 
prefer  that  they  speak  truth  to  each 
other — even  though  that  truth  shall  be 
proof  that  we  have  no  peace. 

It  is  not  from  any  single  nation,  not 
from  any  individual,  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  can  be  achieved.  It  is  only  from 
a  coordinated  international  effort  that 
radio  can  best  do  its  part  in  maintain¬ 
ing  this  “uneasy”  peace. 
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This  196-pote  intioductioB  to  the  above,  separato- 
ly  pubUshad  at  $2.00,  explains  bow  we  got  that  way 
as  reeak  of  mis-mforasation  and  ■is-oducalion,  and 
how  higher  education  has  come  under  the  control  of 
our  hnandnl  hierarchy. 

“The  illumination  is  so  icvealiag  that  I  am  no 
longer  muddled.** — Frmnidht  BMitt,  U.  of  Chicago. 
**  Brings  mental  stimulation  and  many  a  hearty 
chuckle,** — Frank  H.  Hankhu,  Smith  College. 
**  Interested  and  endnalled,  capdvalad  and  stirred-np 
by  your  writing.  A  distinct  and  important  contribution 
to  education  in  our  time,** — Vlnal  H.  TiUaUa,  Am. 
Ed.  Fellowship.  **  No  one  I  know  of  is  giving  the  data 
and  evidence  of  this  great  subiect  as  clearly  m  you 
are,** — Francit  NellMn,  Chicago.  **  Calculated  to 
rock  the  chairs  of  educaton  from  coast  to  coast,** 
— Bo$ton  H*raU. 
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The  Time  is  Now 

By  KATHLEEN  N.  LARDIE 

Supervisor,  Department  of  Radio  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools 
President,  Association  for  Education  hy  Radio 


There  was  a  time  when  the 
work  of  the  teacher  was  defin¬ 
itely  outlined.  There  was  a  time 
when  education  was  looked  upon  as 
something  for  tomorrow  and  there  was 
a  time  when  specialization  in  teaching . 
was  the  keynote. 

Suddenly  today  all  over  the  world 
one  objective  must  be  placed  first  by 
educators.  Regardless  of  the  type  of 
child,  the  conditions  of  the  classroom, 
and  the  geographical  location  of  the 
school,  the  development  of  “peace 
through  understanding”  must  be 
accomplished.  To  this  educators  all 
over  the  world  must  pledge  themselves. 
In  my  opinion,  English  teachers  have 
a  deeper  responsibility  than  many 
others  in  gaining  this  objective,  and 
a  greater  hope  of  accomplishment. 

The  Preamble  to  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scienti¬ 
fic  and  Cultural  Organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  promotion  of  peace  reads : 
“Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed.” 

Today  we  know  that  people  must 
understand  each  other’s  aims,  their 
ways  of  life,  and  social  customs.  To¬ 
day  people  must  realize  that  there  are 
differences  between  individuals,  and 
that  these  differences  must  be  re¬ 
spected. 

The  literature  of  our  land  and  of 
other  lands  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  in  promoting  this  understand¬ 


ing.  And  in  this  work  there  must  be 
no  delay — the  time  is  now. 

How  then  can  English  teachers 
effectively  supplement  their  present 
procedures  to  accomplish  this  goal  t 
How  can  English  teachers  promote 
activities  that  will  accelerate  this  pro¬ 
gram?  William  Benton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
speaking  before  the  members  of  the 
National  Commission  to  UNESCO, 
September,  1946,  said  “The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  UNESCO  dedicates  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  goal  that  peoples  shall 
speak  to  peoples  across  national  boun¬ 
daries.  It  is  this  concept  that  makes 
UNESCO  unique  in  world  history.- 
To  many  people  this  is  a  strange  new 
concept  in  international  relations.  In 
carrying  out  this  new  concept,  peoples 
must  speak  to  peoples  with  the  new 
instruments  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  These  instruments  are  chiefly 
the  press,  radio  .and  motion  pictures.” 
Let  us  examine  the  newest  of  these 
media,  radio. 

It  is  strange  that  radio  once  looked 
upon  as  a  tool  of  entertainment  should 
now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong 
weapons  for  the  building  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  world.  And  there  are  reasons  for 
this.  Radio  is  timely  and  the  time 
to  establish  a  peaceful  climate  among 
nations,  due  to  the  atomic  bomb,  is 
short  indeed.  Radio  is  vital.  It 
reaches  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  has 
been  proved  to  be  an  instrument  pro¬ 
moting  action,  (a)  Radio  is  univer- 
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sal.  (b)  Someone  has  said  that  the 
richest  man  in  the  world  cannot  buy 
for  himself  what  the  poorest  man  can 
enjoy  through  radio  and  as  Corwin 
saya:  (c)  “The  seats  of  Radio  are  Row 
A  Center.  And  the  tickets  always 
complimentary.”  (d)  And  above  all 
radio  has  been  adapted  by  the  youth 
of  our  land  with  or  without  sanction  of 
teacher  or  parent,  (e)  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  educators  who  have  observed 
the  effective  use  made  of  radio  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  during  the  recent 
war  have  not  turned  to  this  powerful 
weapon  to  promote  the  needs  of  man¬ 
kind  today.  The  United  Nations  con¬ 
cept  is  just  as  practical  as  it  is  ideal¬ 
istic.  As  we  all  know,  it  envisions  a 
community  of  mankind.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  we’re  being  asked 
to  throw  away  traditions  and  customs 
and  modes  of  living  which  make  us 
different.  All  that’s  asked  for  is  that 
we  harmonize  the  differences  between 
us  which  lead  to  war.  The  kind  of 
world  community  we’re  thinking  about 
isn’t  much  different,  except  as  to  size, 
from  any  small  community  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Now  that  some  thirty 
five  hundred  new  F.M.  educational 
stations  may  be  erected  the  vocational 
aspect  of  this  medium  challenges  the 
English  teacher.  But  let  us  content 
ourselves  with  analyzing  the  potent 
effects  of  utilizing  radio  and  radio 
techniques  in  the  classroom. 

First  of  all,  radio  is  one  type  of 
homework  that  is  carried  out  with  or 
without  assignments.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  is  the  only  activity  in  the  world 
that  no  mother  has  ever  had  to  de¬ 
mand  through  threat  of  punishment. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  mother  say, 
“Johnnie,  if  you  don’t  listen  to  the 
radio.  I’ll  tell  your  father  when  he 
comes  home.”  Now  our  purpose  here 


is  not  to  discuss  why  Johnnie  should 
not  listen  to  the  radio.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  needed  improvement 
in  this  field,  but  until  we  as  teachers 
understand  the  medium  better,  weigh 
it  and  direct  the  content,  there  will 
never  be  the  wisest  use  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  tool.  And  in  the  meantime  a 
million  students  like  Johnnie  spend 
precious  hours  each  day  listening  to 
the  message  from  the  loud  speaker. 

I  feel  that  a  teacher  who  has  not 
listened  to  a  radio  broadcast  with  a 
group  of  students — and  listened  as  one 
of  the  group — has  missed  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  teacher  who  has  not  lis¬ 
tened  to  her  students  discuss  a  broad¬ 
cast  and  praise  or  denounce  it  can  not 
realize  the  powerful  effect  words  in 
the  radio  pattern  accompanied  by 
sound  effects  and  music  have  upon  the 
thoughts  of  youth.  Too  many  teachers 
feel  themselves  above  radio  just  as  if 
they  weren’t  above  the  textbook  that 
is  used  daily  as  a  guide  to  learning. 

One  day  I  visited  a  classroom — en¬ 
joying  a  broadcast.  Before  my  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place,  I  asked  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  write  one  sentence  telling  what 
he  was  thinking  of  during  the  broad¬ 
cast.  The  prize  sentence  read  “I  was 
thinking  that  the  prc^am  was  much 
better  than  the  teacher  thought  it 
was.”  Now,  of  course  the  wise 
teacher  does  not  flip  a  dial  and  wait 
for  its  effect  upon  the  class.  She 
chooses  programs  wisely,  has  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  content  and  then  if 
the  desire  to  discuss  the  material  is 
apparent,  after  the  broadcast  she  gives 
opportunity  to  the  students  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  on  the  subject. 

Many  an  event  that  will  not  be  in 
printed  form  for  some  years  is  avail¬ 
able  by  radio.  Persons  who  were  un¬ 
real  to  students’  minds  suddenly  be- 
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oome  living  personalities  in  the  radio 
drama.  Attention  is  at  a  maximum 
and  the  interest  motive  surely  helps 
in  the  student’s  retention  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  many  English  classes  throughout 
our  land,  radio  techniques  are  utilized 
to  vitalize  and  re-emphasize  regular 
subject  matter.  Among  the  techniques 
most  popular  are : 

Script  Writing  Instead  of  the 
Age-old  Compositions. 

I  have  observed  that  the  student  pre¬ 
paring  a  script  does  his  research  with 
a  purpose  and  to  a  much  wider  extent. 
He  must  find  incidents  that  are  vital 
and  authentic.  Interesting  material 
must  be  on  hand  for  every  step  of  his 
story.  The  spelling  must  be  correct. 
Pronunciation  of  names  and  places 
must  be  supplied.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  the  writer  encourages  him  to  write 
legibly  and  present  a  neat  script.  The 
author  of  a  presentable  program  does 
not  have  to  wait  months  for  costumes 
to  be  made  and  sets  to  be  built  before 
he  can  see  his  work  in  production  but 
his  work  of  art  (perhaps  we  will  find 
none  worthy  of  this  description)  may 
be  produced  within  a  matter  of  days  or 
hours. 

Acting 

In  performing  “on  the  air”  the  ac¬ 
tor  is  not  restricted  by  his  physique 
or  mannerisms.  Whole  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  voice.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  little  girl  who  said  to  me, 
“Mrs.  Lardie,  I  love  radio.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  .  .  .  you  see  I’m  pretty  big 
for  my  age  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  first  grade,  I’ve  always  played 
the  mother  in  the  school  plays,  but  to¬ 
day  ...  I  was  the  princess  .  .  .  Ima¬ 
gine  me  a  princess”  .  .  . 


Then,  too,  hours  of  memorizing  are 
not  needed.  This  does  not  prohibit  the 
artist’s  script  from  being  repeated 
again  and  again. 

Team  work  in  acting  out  a  radio 
play  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  valuable  as 
any  cooperative  action  in  a  school 
chorus  or  on  a  football  field. 

Evaluation 

Through  listening  to  programs  in 
classrooms  or  in  participating  in  mock 
broadcasts  or  programs  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  address  system,  the  student  can 
build  for  himself  a  criteria  for  broad¬ 
casts,  an  understanding  of  the  worth¬ 
while  and  a  realization  of  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  tawdiness  of  some  of  the 
daily  fare  “on  the  air.”  Studying  the 
medium  will  disclose  its  faults,  point 
out  its  glories  and  guide  our  students 
to  a  wise  use  or  to  the  discarding  of 
programs  in  their  area. 

Pages  might  be  written  on  the  part 
radio  has  played  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind,  the  handicapped,  and  the  lonely. 
Thousands  of  stories  could  be  told  of 
the  opportunities  open  to  the  person 
who  never  before  could  afford  to  hear 
a  glorious  symphony  or  drama — Now, 
however,  within  the  reach  of  peoples 
everywhere  is  an  instrument  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  entertainment  and  a  builder  of 
understanding  of  men.  It  is  presumed 
of  course  that  we  demand  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  radio  fare  befitting  the 
American  public. 

The  time  to  try  this  medium  and 
express  our  needs  is  now.  The  world 
cannot  wait  while  we  stand  idly  by 
building  alibis  of  schedule  difficulties, 
of  evaluation  needs,  of  desire  for  bet¬ 
ter  publicity  regarding  programs.  The 
job  of  harnessing  this  tool  to  education 
is  ours.  The  time  is  now. 


Potentialities  0/ Radio 

in  Education 

By  JOHN  S.  HERRON 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


RADUALLY  the  schools  of  the 
country  are  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  making  wider  use  of  radio 
as  a  medium  of  education.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  educational  systems  and 
institutions  have  applied  in  the  last 
year  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  broadcast  rights.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  educational  leaders  have  moved 
none  too  soon,  in  view  of  the  pressure 
placed  on  Washington  from  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  for  permits  to  oper¬ 
ate  radio  stations. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity  can  be  observed  in  the 
growing  utilization  of  commercial 
radio  by  school  systems.  Schools  are 
being  urged  to  associate  themselves 
with  local  commercial  stations  for  two 
significant  reasons:  first,  a  recognition 
of  the  human  interest  appeal  and  the 
high  caliber  of  many  school  programs ; 
and  secondly,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
commercial  stations  to  remain  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  federal  authorities 
who  are  checking  on  the  extension  of 
time  allotment  to  education  which 
commercial  stations  must  grant.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  belatedly  taking  its  place  in 
the  sun,  or  in  the  other  (if  you  will). 

The  refinement  of  FM  radio  repre¬ 
sents  another  spur  to  the  advancement 
of  radio  in  education.  At  the  present 
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time,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Newark  are  preparing  to  establish 
their  own  broadcast  stations  while 
other  city  systems  are  in  the  offing 
ready  to  move  when  local  financial 
support  and  official  backing  (in  the 
face  of  mounting  budgets)  are  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  Prevailing  Function  of 
Educational  Broadcasts 

The  prevailing  function  of  most 
educational  radio  programs  is  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  school  to  the  community, 
to  the  end  that  the  supporting  public 
will  develop  a  higher  and  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  objectives  which  the 
school  strives  to  achieve.  This  aim 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  continuing  radio  pro¬ 
gram  by  a  school  system  in  the  interest 
of  improved  public  relations.  All  too 
long,  the  schools  have  taken  the  public 
for  granted  and  have  hidden  their  in¬ 
teresting  and  engaging  wares  behind 
the  walls  of  the  school.  While  educa¬ 
tors  will,  it  is  hoped,  never  emulate 
the  crude  publicity  patterns  which 
characterize  the  theatre  and  commer¬ 
cial  radio,  nevertheless,  a  public  insti¬ 
tution,  such  as  a  school  system,  owes 
it  to  the  community  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  operations  of  this 
great  arm  of  society  and  civilization. 
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Advantages  of  School  Controlled 
Radio 

When  full  control  of  radio  is  vested 
in  a  school  system  or  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  additional  functions  of  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasts  come  into  being. 
The  very  independence  of  the  service 
makes  this  possible.  Significantly, 
educators  as  a  group  have  been  slow 
to  perceive  this  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  urging  and  stimulation  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  additional  functions  referred  to 
above  are  the  following: 

1.  Opportunity  for  using  radio  in 
t^e  professional  improvement  of 
teachers. 

2.  Opportunity  to  make  radio  pro¬ 
grams  fit  directly  into  the  curriculum 
at  all  levels  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
school  day. 

3.  Full  control  of  access  to  the 
homes  of  all  citizens  with  messages 
and  programs  which  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  would  not  wish  to  sponsor  or  for 
which  radio  time  could  not  be  con¬ 
veniently  granted. 

4.  Opportunity  to  integrate  the 
cultural  and  educational  forces  of  the 
community  to  the  end  that  a  better 
citizenry  and  community  results. 

To  illustrate:  When  the  Newark 
school  radio  station  begins  operation, 
the  scope  of  the  programs  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  will  cover  three  areas:  (a) 
programs  primarily  intended  for 
school  reception;  (b)  programs  from 
the  educational  system  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  homes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  (c)  programs  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  value  both  to  the 
schools  and  the  community. 

The  first  type  of  program  would  em¬ 
brace  model  lessons — on  all  levels  and 


in  all  subjects  or  areas,  music  of  school 
choral  groups,  bands,  and  orchestras, 
transmitted  either  direct  or  throu^ 
recordings  of  original  concert  pro¬ 
grams;  official  talks  and  directives  in¬ 
tended  for  school  faculties  after  regu¬ 
lar  school  hours;  programs  for  class¬ 
room  application  by  teachers  and 
pupils  from  Newark  Public  Library, 
Newark  Museum,  Newark  Art  Club, 
Department  of  Health,  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  Department  of  Parks 
and  Public  Property,  etc. ;  re-broad¬ 
cast  of  selected  programs  of  educa¬ 
tional  or  cultural  value  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  of  radio. 

The  second  type  of  program  (the 
program  from  the  educational  system 
to  the  homes)  would  embrace  all  types 
of  musical  programs,  either  direct  or 
through  previous  recordings;  drama¬ 
tizations;  exhibitions  of  speech  work; 
debates  and  forums  by  pupils,  teachers 
or  lay  persons ;  interpretation  of  school 
aims  and  accomplishments  in  the 
teaching  of  art,  home  economics,  arts 
and  crafts,  science,  mathematics,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  English,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  health,  recreation,  physical 
education,  adult  education,  character¬ 
building,  community  good  will  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  child  care,  etc. ;  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  functions  of  various  spe¬ 
cial  services,  special  schools,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  Newark  Public 
School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art, 
etc. ;  talks  by  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  School 
Estimate,  the  Superintendent  and  his 
assistants  in  exposition  of  the  school 
budget,  school  finance,  the  building 
and  maintenance  program,  major 
school  policies,  questions  and  answers, 
etc. 

A  third  group  of  typical  programs 
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(intended  both  for  the  schools  and  the 
community)  might  include  programs 
of  the  parent-teacher  associations,  the 
City  Plannning  Commission,  the  Ne¬ 
wark  Housing  Authority,  the  Newark 
Public  Library,  the  Newark  Museum, 
and  the  Newark  Art  Club.  The  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  might  have  access  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  station  in  seeking  com¬ 
munity  coK)peration  in  programs  of 
public  welfare;  for  example,  cam¬ 
paigns  for  cleaner  streets,  better 
health,  improve<l  safety  practices,  etc. 
Basketball  and  football  games,  as  well 
as  other  school  sports,  would  logically 
find  a  place  in  the  service. 

Radio  as  an  Aid  to 
Speech  Improvement 

Last  fall  while  traveling  from  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago,  the  writer  was 
seated  in  the  dining  car  with  members 
of  a  theatrical  group  touring  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  classical  production.  In  the 
course  of  the  friendly  conversation 
which  developed,  the  manager  of  the 
show,  when  he  learned  that  the  writer 
was  a  professional  educator,  raised 
this  significant  question:  “My  friend, 
is  there  not  something  you  teachers 
can  do  to  improve  the  abominable 
spoken  English  of  our  present-day 
American  youth  ?” 

The  natural  defense  w’hich  was  pro¬ 
jected  consisted  of  a  rejoiner,  “Well, 
what  can  you  expect  the  schools  to 
accomplish  in  voice,  diction,  and  enun¬ 
ciation  when  the  models  of  popular 
expression  come  largely  from  such  na¬ 
tional  figures  as  Messrs.  Costello  and 
Durante  and  from  the  ubiquitous 
comic  supplements  featuring  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Popeye  and  Jiggs?” 


Frankly,  admission  was  made  that 
the  schools  have  not  done  enough  to 
counteract  the  conditions  of  expression 
which  the  motion  picture,  the  tabloid 
and  the  radio  have  to  such  a  large  de¬ 
gree  inculcated  in  our  youth  and  the 
illiterate  of  our  country.  (This  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  categorical  damn¬ 
ing  of  either  radio  or  motion  pictures, 
which  also  bring  to  the  general  public 
the  most  artistic  of  plays  and  presenta¬ 
tions.) 

The  schools  can  do  more  than  they 
are  doing;  they  have  not  been  actively 
aware  of  the  baneful  influences  which 
have  crept  into  the  lives  of  impression¬ 
able  youth,  as  they  might  have  been. 
They  have  not  realized  that  when  oral 
reading  and  public  declamation  con¬ 
tests  were  stamped  as  old-fashioned 
and  relegated  to  the  backstage,  nothing 
was  introduced  to  take  their  places  in 
the  field  of  vocal  expression. 

In  the  field  of  English  expression, 
school  radio  programs  can  be  made  to 
exert  a  most  elevating  influence. 
Through  radio  presentations,  whether 
in  the  form  of  school  plays,  debates, 
student  forums,  choral  speaking,  or 
the  like,  the  fact  that  an  audience  sit¬ 
uation  will  always  prevail  should  be  a 
motivating  force  for  improved  oral  ex¬ 
pression.  The  possibilities  are  un¬ 
limited.  It  will  be  up  to  the  resource¬ 
ful  teachers  of  the  American  schools 
to  take  full  advantage  of  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity.  It  will  require  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  all  teachers  to  the  importance 
of  clear,  pleasing  speech  but  the 
teachers  of  English  must  necessarily 
lead  and  show  the  way  to  their  col¬ 
leagues. 


Notes  on  Classroom  Utilization 

of  Radio 

By  ROBERTA  FREUND 

(Mm.  Freund  is  a  librarian  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Bduoatioa 
Library,  Newark,  N.  J.  She  has  been  assigned  to  special  duty  in  the  field  of  radio 
program  planning,  in  preparation  for  the  installation  of  an  F-M  station  by  the  Ne> 


wark  school  system.) 

ADIO  is  a  tool  for  the  classroom 
teacher.  As  a  tool,  the  teacher 
must  learn  to  use  radio  as  she 
learned  to  use  films,  slides  and  records. 

There  are  almost  as  many  ways  to 
use  radio  in  the  classroom  as  there  are 
teachers  using  it.  During  the  month 
of  October,  1945  an  experiment  in  the 
utilization  of  radio  took  place  in  the 
Newark  schools.  Selected  teachers 
(Kindergarten — 4th  year  high  school) 
in  a  group  of  schools  experimented  in 
using  radio  broadcasts  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  stations.  Thirteen  different 
ways  in  which  radio  was  used  were  re¬ 
ported  : — 

I.  Pun*  enjoyment. 

II.  Enrichment  material. 

III.  Direct  Instruction. 

IV.  Inspiration. 

V.  Stimulant  for  oral  and 
written  composition. 

VI.  Revelation  of  character 
traits  and  opinion. 

VII.  Introduction  to  other  media 
of  communication  —  books, 
visual  materials. 

VIII.  Source  of  information. 

IX.  Means  of  increasing  voca¬ 
bulary. 

X.  Model  for  clear,  incisive 
speech.' 

XI.  Tool  for  music  apprecia¬ 
tion. 


XII.  Suggestion  for  physical  re¬ 
sponse  to  rhythm. 

XIII.  A  novel  way  of  teaching. 

The  intelligent  use  of  radio  means 
participation.  Good  radio  writing  pro* 
vides  for  audience  participation  dur¬ 
ing  the  broadcast  through  the  mind  or 
imagination.  Good  utilization  pro¬ 
vides  for  audience  particpiation  before 
and  after  the  broadcast.  Here  is  a 
simple,  broad  outline  for  classroom 
utilization  of  radio  programs.  Of 
course,  all  these  activities  need  not  be 
carried  on  for  each  broadcast. 

A.  The  Preparation  Period 

1.  Motivation. 

2.  Explanation  of  broadcast. 

3.  Discussion  on  subject  of  broad¬ 
cast. 

4.  Preparation  by  the  class  of  a 
list  of  things  for  which  to  listen. 

5.  Exhibition  of  visual  materials 
pertaining  to  subject  of  the  broadcast 

6.  Display  of  books,  objects,  etc. 
pertaining  to  the  broadcast 

7.  Preparation  of  room. 

a.  Place  “Do  not  disturb”  sign  on 
classroom  door. 

b.  Have  radio  tuned  properly  be¬ 
fore  broadcast  time. 

c.  Arrange  seating  of  class  so  all 
can  hear  and  are  comfortable. 
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B.  The  Listening  Period 

1.  Active  listening. 

a.  Note  taking. 

b.  Lists  of  new  words. 

c.  Checking  answers  to  questions 
formulated  during  preparation  period. 

Note :  Be  sure  all  necessary  in¬ 
structions  are  given  for  these  activi¬ 
ties  before  the  broadcast  starts. 

2.  Passive  listening. 

3.  Use  of  visual  materials  during 
the  broadcast. 

a.  Teacher  or  student  show  slides 
or  pictures  during  the  broadcast. 

b.  Teacher  or  student  use  large 
map  during  broadcast. 

C.  The  Followup  Period 

1.  Discuss  broadcast  as  a  whole. 

2.  Answer  questions  formulated 
during  pre-broadcast  period. 

3.  Debate  on  subject  of  broadcast 
or  point  made  in  broadcast. 

4.  Correlate  program  content  with 
art,  music,  dancing,  writing. 

Note:  All  radio  programs  need 
and  welcome  comments  and  sugges¬ 


tions  from  listeners.  Encourage  the 
writing  of  post  cards  and  letters  to 
both  your  school  and  commercial  sta¬ 
tions. 

5.  Check  and  expand  facts  set 
forth  in  the  broadcast. 

6.  Check  on  increase  of  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

7.  Point  out  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  proper  nouns  and  unusual 
words. 

8.  Encourage  the  writing  of 
scripts. 

9.  Encourage  research  on  points  of 
interest  treated  briefly  in  broadcast. 

10.  Evaluate  broadcast,  consider¬ 
ing  such  points  as:  music,  dialogue, 
sound,  vocabulary,  speech,  etc. 

11.  Use  visual  materials — films, 
filmslides,  etc. — to  illustrate  places 
and  people  in  the  broadcast. 

12.  Play  records  and  recordings 
on  the  same  subject  as  the  broadcast. 

Note:  Complete  music  records  of 
numbers  used  in  broadcast  and  also  of 
same  type  of  music  may  be  played. 

13.  Encourage  book  reports  on  the 
subject  of  the  broadcast. 
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Radio  Serves  the  Language  Arts 

By  ELIZABETH  E.  MARSHALL 
Program  Director,  Radio  Council  WBEZ, 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

I.  In  and  out-of-school  radio  listening 


IN  considering  radio’s  relation  to  the 
language  arts,  one  is  immediately 
conscious  of  the  strong  inter-relation 
between  these  tw’o.  I  always  think  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  mutual  “give  and  take” 
.  .  .  the  “take”  in  radio’s  dependence 
upon  the  language  arts  for  its  very 
being,  its  talent  for  program  plan¬ 
ning,  writing,  acting  and  production; 
and  the  “give”  in  the  limitless  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  the  radio  medium  offers 
in  return  to  the  language  arts  program. 

Radio  is  actually  of  course  itself 
a  “language  art,”  for  radio  is  “the 
spoken  w’ord,  written”  and  as  such  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  powerful  integrat¬ 
ing  force  yet  enjoyed  by  man. 

In  education,  radio  serves  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  teaching  device,  an  imme¬ 
diate  dynamic  medium  which  adds  a 
“spice”  and  variety  to  the  routine  of 
everyday  teaching,  a  powerful  motiva¬ 
tor  for  further  activities. 

Radio  supplements  the  language 
arts  lioaiitifully  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
need  and  value  of  good  diction,  the 
use  of  correct  speech,  vocabulary  selec¬ 
tion,  clear  enunciation,  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation,  voice  flexibility  and  pleas¬ 
ing  voice  quality.  Student  groups  to 
whom  radio  is  a  familiar  in-school  de¬ 
vice  recognize  and  appreciate  these 
speech  values  and  work  consciously  to¬ 
ward  an  elimination  of  their  own 
errors  through  regular  listening  and 
critical  evaluation. 


stimulate  much  free  reading  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  resultant  gain  in  reading 
abilities.  Use  of  radio  script  also 
serves  as  an  incentive  for  improved 
reading.  Research,  the  use  of  books 
comparing  original  plays  and  stories 
with  radio  versions,  technical  books 
on  radio,  after-the-broadcast  “quizzes” 
on  broadcast  vocabulary  and  broadcast 
subject-content,  note-taking,  outline¬ 
making,  oral  and  written  resumes  .  .  . 
all  of  these  are  excellent  related  broad¬ 
cast  activities  which  fall  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  field. 

II. 

One  of  the  most  popular  language 
arts  activities  related  to  the  radio 
broadcast  is  the  radio  “workshop”  or 
broadcast  club.  Such  groups  may 
limit  their  activities  to  in-school  lis¬ 
tening  to  specific  English  or  literature 
programs  supplementing  the  course  of 
study  in  English.  Such  listening  may 
be  considered  as  speech-enrichment 
programs  (I  am  thinking  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  CBS’s  •'Why  Talk  at  Alir 
“Why  Speak  Properly?”  and  others 
in  the  High  School  -English  Series), 
or  as  literature  appreciation  broad¬ 
casts  (as  in  the  case  of  such  series  as 
World  Famous  Novels,  Books  and 
Authors,  Books  Bring  Adventure, 
The  Battle  of  Books,  The  Best 
IN  Books,  The  World’s  Dramatic 
Masterpieces)  where  literary  works 
become  alive  and  vivid  through  radio 
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dramatization.  Other  groups  listen 
for  specific  purposes,  perhaps  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  program  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  writing,  or  for  the  information 
and  thought-content  included.  Still 
others  may  be  interested  solely  in  the 
acting  or  the  production,  listening  for 
speech,  diction,  expression  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  noting  voice  qualities, 
speech  habits  .  .  .  critically  appraising 
production  techniques:  transitions, 
use  of  sound  effects  and  the  like. 

Some  school  groups  have  made  en¬ 
thusiastic  use  of  out-of-school  listen¬ 
ing,  either  on  the  voluntary  listening 
or  assigned  listening  basis.  Subse¬ 
quent  evaluations  of  the  programs 
heard  are  discussed  in  the  English 
classes,  serving  as  topics  for  oral  and 
written  reports,  summaries,  outlines. 
Such  critical  listening  does  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  program  listen¬ 
ing,  developing  more  critical,  discrim¬ 
inate  listeners. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  groups  that  engage 
in  actual  broadcast  participation  that 
get  the  most  from  activities  of  this 
type.  Radio  workshops  are  becoming 
increasingly  |)opular  throughout  the 
country.  Working  with  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  other  broadcast  equipment 
.  .  .  in  fact,  with  all  audio-aids;  voice 
recorders,  wire  and  transcription  re¬ 
corders,  public  atldress  systems  .  .  . 
provides  students  with  practice  instru¬ 
ments  for  improving  their  language 
skills  and  listening  training. 

Such  workshop  groups  are  not  ends 
in  themselves.  In  addition  to  their 
being  exj)erimental  laboratories  for 
planning,  preparing  and  producing 
programs,  workshops  offer  students 
immeasurable  values :  cooperative 
working  with  a  group,  submerging  of 
the  individual  for  the  good  of  the 
group ;  respect  •  for  the  rights  of 


others;  socialization,  getting  along 
with  others ;  development  of  “stick  to-it 
edness”  and  “follow  through;”  acquir¬ 
ing  habits  of  promptness  and  accuracy, 
plus  a  sense  of  proper  timing;  a  shar¬ 
ing  of  responsibilities ;  an  opportunity 
for  developing  confidence  and  poise, 
overcoming  self-consciousness  and 
rounding  out  one’s  individual  person¬ 
ality.  The  radio  w’orkshop  is  at  the 
same  time  a  tool  with  which  to  achieve 
goals  .  .  .  students  gain  an  over-all  ex¬ 
perience  in  radio,  ranging  from  script 
writing,  handling  of  sound  techniques, 
directing,  acting,  producing,  and  eng¬ 
ineering.  Yes,  they  even  help  with 
the  mimeographing  and  collating  of 
scripts  and  auditions  materials!  These 
experiences  give  them  a  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  insight  into  the  w'orking  of  radio 
...  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  best  the  medium  has  or  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

What  a  marvelous  service  laboratory 
such  a  workshop  might  be  for  your 
school,  providing  a  source  of  talent  for 
assemblies,  programs,  in-school  broad¬ 
casts  at  all  grade  levels  .  .  .  elemen¬ 
tary,  high  and  college;  serving  all  de¬ 
partments  in  a  valuable  integration  of 
all  subjects  into  “whole”  learning,  in¬ 
tegrating  art,  music,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  social  studies  ...  all  subjects, 
through  radio  and  your  language  arts 
program.  What  a  service  laboratory, 
too,  for  your  community  in  programs 
interpreting  your  schools  to  the  com¬ 
munity  .  .  .  and,  in  turn,  interpreting 
the  community  back  to  your  schools 
and  the  student  body. 

III. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  you  are  free  to  try  .  .  .  the 
straight  talk ;  the  interview ;  the  round 
table,  debate,  forum,  panel  and  other 
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^‘discussion”  programs;  the  “Quiz;” 
the  dramatization ;  the  newscast. 

Perhaps  the  straight  talk  is  the  sim¬ 
plest,  and  therefore  the  easiest,  pro¬ 
gram  type.  This  form  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  as  wide  in  range  as  the  single 
voice  can  make  it.  It  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  rehearsal  time,  and 
the  responsibility  is  one  person’s 
alone.  If  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  is  (as  it  should  be)  such  as  to 
command  attention  and  hold  interest, 
then  you  will  have  a  direct  approach 
to  your  listener.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  include  many  of  the  fine 
talks  of  your  public  speaking  classes. 

In  the  dialogue,  or  interview,  com¬ 
plete  scripts  are  not  needed;  indeed, 
such  pr<^rams  carry  much  more  con¬ 
viction  than  do  completely-prepared 
scripts,  if  well  done.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  “humanize”  and  bring 
into  the  classroom  the  outstanding 
visitor,  the  experts  in  various  subject 
areas  .  .  .  your  students  actually 
“meet”  them  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  prominent  men  and  women  of 
the  day.  The  interview  is  also  easily 
produced;  however,  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
interviewers.  He  must  have  presence 
of  mind  to  tie  the  program  together 
and  to  fill  in  any  gaps  that  may  occurr. 

The  student  forum,  debate,  panel 
discussion  and  “quiz”  program  are  all 
a  lively  group  of  programs,  packed 
with  spontaneity.  These  programs 
lend  themselves  readily  to  extempor¬ 
aneous  expression  and  are  excellent  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  language  arts-speech 
students.  Here  the  chief  requirements 
are  that  the  chosen  subject  matter  be 
of  genuine  interest  to  the  student-par¬ 
ticipants,  and  that  the  discussion 
leader  or  “moderator”  be  a  quick 


thinker,  familiar  with  both  sides  of  the 
problems  presented. 

The  drama  has  always  been  widely 
popular  in  all  schools.  Perhaps  it  has 
more  appeal  for  both  participants  and 
audience  than  any  other  form  of  radio 
presentation.  Its  presentation  is  de- 
cidely  more  difficult,  what  with  large 
casts,  often  complex  sound  effects  to 
be  worked  out,  timing  problems,  equip¬ 
ment  demands.  Yet  the  fact  that 
parts  need  not  be  memorized  (script 
is  read)  is  an  advantage  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  simulated  or 
“mock”  broadcast  to  be  produced  with 
very  little  effort  and  in  limited  time. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  favorite  pro¬ 
gram-type  for  assemblies,  P.  T.  A. 
meetings,  and  other  school  programs. 

Newscasts  are  presented  in  some 
schools  in  the  social  studies  or  civics 
classes ;  in  others,  by  English  and 
speech-language  groups.  In  either 
case,  editing  and  presenting  the  news 
in  radio  style  is  an  excellent  experi¬ 
ence  in  reading  and  oral  expression. 
Student  “announcers”  like  to  imagine 
themselves  broadcasting  special  events 
or  “spot”  newscasts  .  .  .  on-the-spot 
accounts  of  important  happenings. 
These  special  events  newscasts  develop 
excellence  in  impromtu  delivery  and 
have  a  vivid,  emotional  appeal  when 
well  done. 

IV. 

Why  not  try  a  workshop  of  your 
own?  It  may  be  a  class  meeting, 
once  or  twice  a  week;  or,  it  may  be 
an  extra-curricular  activity.  Will  you 
restrict  your  membership  to  those  with 
talent  ?  Or  will  you  audition  to 
“weed  out”  non-members?  Or  will 
your  radio  workshop  be  open  to  all 
who  are  interested? 

Membership  depends  largely  on  the 
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kind  of  program  you  intend  to  pro¬ 
duce  .  .  .  “Town  Meeting”  discussion 
types  of  programs  require  quick 
thinkers  with  a  power  to  persuade 
.  .  .  “American  problems”  discussion 
groups  require  good  social  studies 
back^und.  Will  your  group  be 
accredited  or  not  ?  Many  of  our  high 
schools  are  offering  an  “elastic”  Eng¬ 
lish  program,  with  radio  as  an  elec¬ 
tive,  featuring  radio  writing,  radio 
speech  and  radio  acting-production; 
others  include  radio  in  flexible 
“speech:  radio”  or  “English:  radio” 
courses. 

Perhaps  you  have  no  radio  equip¬ 
ment  at  all?  This  need  not  hinder 
your  organizing  or  your  workshop’s 
activity.  Start  with  the  “simulated” 
broadcast  .  .  .  use  a  “broom-stick  mic- 
phone”  (fashion  a  “dummy”  mike  .  .  . 
place  a  soup-strainer,  salt  ceJlar  or 
other  device  at  end  of  broomstick 


handle  to  represent  the  “mike”)  .  .  . 
“Pretend-produce”  .  .  .  read  script  at 
mike  .  .  .  observe  rigorous  studio  r^u- 
lations  .  .  .  and  just  as  soon  as  you 
can,  find  the  ways  and  means  of  get¬ 
ting  real  equipment.  Work  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  system  if  you  have  one. 
There’s  something  about  radio  work¬ 
shop  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  carries 
it  along  .  .  .  that  doesn’t  let  you  down. 
Its  success  makes  for  more  successes 
.  .  .  Soon  you’ll  have  the  equipment 
you  want  .  .  .  microphones,  amplifier, 
monitor,  play-back,  recorders.  Before 
you  know  it,  you’ll  be  having  time  on 
the  air  over  a  local  station.  This  will 
lead  to  regular  time  on  the.  station, 
station  help  with  your  own  production, 
with  teacher  training,  and  many  other 
desirable  outcomes  of  your  radio  work¬ 
shop  interest.  Try  it  and  find  out  for 
yourself!  And  let  us  hear  from  YOU 
in  a  forthcoming  issue ! 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Job  Placement  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  By  Clark  D.  Bridges. 
New  York.  194S.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  ziii  and  329  pages.  $3.50. 

This  reliable  book  provides  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  essential  factors  involved  in  the 
selection  and  placement  of  workers  from 
the  standpoint  of  physical  ability.  Phy¬ 
sicians,  indnstrialists  and  vocational 
trainers,  as  well  as  counselors  and  per¬ 
sonnel  workers,  will  find  much  practical 
help  in  this  volume  as  they  face  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  rehabilitation  and  proper  job 
placement  of  disabled  workers. 

The  principal  theme  of  Mr.  Clark’s  book 
is  that  physical  disabilities  need  not  be 
a  work  handicap.  Successful  employment 
of  disabled  persons  is  accomplished  by 
appraising  the  abilities  and  limitations  of 
workers,  appraising  the  requirements  of 


jobs,  and  matching  them  for  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency.  In  achieving  this  ob¬ 
jective,  Mr.  Clark  delineates  four  major 
factors:  (1)  The  worker  should  have  the 
ability  to  accomplish  the  task  efficiently; 
(2)  The  worker  should  not  be  a  hazard  to 
himself;  (3)  The  worker  should  not  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  safety  of  others;  (4)  The  job 
should  not  aggravate  the  disability  of  the 
worker. 

Throughout  the  text,  an  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  a  layman’s 
guide  to  the  fundamentals  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  disabilities  that  effect 
work  capacity,  the  stress  is  on  the  prac¬ 
tical.  Job  Placement  of  the  Phytically 
Handicapped  is  a  distinct  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  fields  of  vocational 
guidance  and  special  education.  —  WiL- 
iiAM  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 


How  to  Prepare  for 

a  Writing  Job  in  Radio 

By  REGGIE  MORGAN 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Radio  Commercials, 

Ruthrauf  <&  Ryan,  Inc. 


FIRST-YEAR  high  school  is  none 
too  soon  to  decide  upon  a  career 
.  .  .  and  none  too  soon  to  start  pre¬ 
paring  for  it,  particularly  if  radio 
writing  is  your  goal. 

So  you  want  to  be  a  radio  writer  . .  . 
but  in  which  field — entertainment  or 
commercial  ?  Better  decide  that  next, 
for  commercial  writing  is  not,  as  many 
people  seem  to  think,  a  stepping  stone 
to  “something  better.”  In  point  of 
fact,  it  isn’t  even  “writing” — it’s  a 
highly  specialized  form  of  selling.  Not 
that  a  goodly  number  of  radio’s  high- 
priced  dramatists  and  gagmen  haven’t 
started  out  by  writing  radio  commer¬ 
cials — they  had  a  natural  desire  to  eat 
regularly,  and  peddling  scripts  from 
network  door  to  agency  door  can  mean 
long  periods  of  short  rations.  But  in 
these  days  of  scientific  radio  selling, 
the  advertising  agencies  are  apt  to  look 
with  jaundiced  eye  upon  the  neophyte 
who  yearns  to  become  a  Corwin  or  an 
Oboler  by  way  of  the  B.  O.  foghorn 
or  the  Rinso-white  whistle.  Experi¬ 
enced  radio  people  know  that  commer¬ 
cial  writing  is  a  career  in  itself — an 
advertising  career. 

What  are  the  requisites  of  a  success¬ 
ful  commercial  writer,  as  compared  to 
a  radio  script  writer?  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  they  are  quite  similar.  Both 
must  have  (1)  a  fiair  for  dialogue  (2) 
aural  sensitivity  (3)  basic  showman¬ 


ship  (4)  ideas.  (In  point  of  impor¬ 
tance,  of  course,  ideas  rank  number 
one — also  numbers  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten.) 

It’s  the  Icind  of  ideas  you  have  that 
make  the  big  difference.  You  can’t 
hope  to  sell  soap  or  coffee  if  your  mind 
runs  exclusively  to  preternatural  phe¬ 
nomena  .  .  .  and  likewise,  you  can’t 
write  a  suspenseful  drama  if  you’re  no 
good  at  plot  structure.  Fortunately, 
America  is  a  nation  of  specialists  .  .  . 
so  once  you  hit  upon  your  specialty, 
you’re  off  to  the  races. 

If  you  decide  that  entertainment  is 
your  forte,  you’ve  plenty  of  help  at 
hand,  if  you  only  look  for  it.  Our 
public  libraries  bulge  with  books  on 
radio  script  writing;  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  not  only  offer  excellent  courses, 
but  many  of  them  produce  and  broad¬ 
cast  actual  programs.  And  if  you’re 
really  serious  about  radio,  and  have 
any  acting  talent  at  all,  you’ve  realized 
that  it  pays  to  get  in  on  amateur 
theatricals,  as  actual  acting  experience 
helps  you  write  more  convincing  dia¬ 
logue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  decide 
you  want  to  write  commercials,  your 
family  and  friends  will  probably  say 
“why?”  People  resent  commercial!. 
It’s  only  human  to  want  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  and  it  irks  the  pub¬ 
lic  no  end  to  have  to  listen  to  three 
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minutes  of  advertising  talk  in  order  to 
enjoy  thirty  minutes  of  $4.40  calibre 
entertainment.  As  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  responsible  for  these 
fiendish  interruptions  ....  welll 
Actually,  commercial  writing  is  as 
satisfactory  a  way  as  I  know  to  earn 
a  living.  You  may  not  create  death¬ 
less  prose,  but  you  receive  a  nice,  com¬ 
fortable  paycheck  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  and  have  quite  a  lot  of  fun  earn¬ 
ing  it.  Nor  is  there  any  stigma  in  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
pet  topic  for  criticism  by  this  nation 
of  professional  gripers.  Americans 
are  prone  to  forget  that  they  enjoy 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known  .  .  .  and  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  a  potent  force  in 
raising  this  standard  to  its  present 
high  elevation.  Advertising,  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  mass  demand,  helps  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs  to  the  point  where  every¬ 
one  can  afford  things  that  in  centuries 
past  were  available  only  to  a  favored 
few.  Advertising  helps  put  new  time¬ 
saving,  labor-saving  products  on  the 
market;  forces  manufacturers  to  con¬ 
stantly  seek  to  improve  their  products, 
their  methods  of  distribution,  and 
their  service  to  the  consumer.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  advertising  functions  in  all 
these  many  ways  at  no  cost  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public. 

How  can  you  begin  now  to  train 
yourself  for  a  career  in  advertising? 
Here  again,  there  are  plenty  of  text¬ 
books  and  a  wealth  of  excellent 
courses.  For  background,  you’ll  want 
economics,  to  give  you  an  over-all  on 
commerce;  psychology,  for  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  why  people  want  the  things 
they  do;  English,  to  expand  your  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  give  you  practice  in  ex¬ 
pressing  your  thoughts.  Actual  adver^ 


tising  courses  also  cover  a  broad  range. 
A  general  course  will  give  you  basic 
principles — ^the  different  appeals  that 
can  be  used  to  create  a  demand  for  a 
product,  and  the  practical  ways  in 
which  an  advertising  message  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public.  You  can  take 
specific  courses  in  the  specialized 
branches  of  advertising,  such  as  how  to 
write  copy,  how  to  lay  out  an  ad,  the 
mechanics  of  production:  type  faces, 
reproduction  processes,  etc.  You’ll 
find  special  books  and  courses  on  how 
to  write  for  radio,  how  shows  are  pro¬ 
duced,  etc.  And  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  more  you  know  about  ad¬ 
vertising  in  general,  the  better  your 
chances  for  success  in  the  particular 
kind  of  work  you  elect  to  do. 

Theory,  of  course,  is  one^hing,  but 
honest-to-goodness  knowledge  is  an¬ 
other.  No  book,  no  course,  and  no 
teacher  can  instill  into  you  an  under¬ 
standing  of  people  .  .  .  everyday  peo¬ 
ple  :  bus  drivers,  street  car  conductors, 
firemen,  policemen,  carpenters,  brick¬ 
layers,  doctors,  dentists  .  .  .  the  kind 
of  people,  in  short,  to  whom  you  want 
to  sell  things!  Until  you  understand 
individuals,  you  cannot  appreciate 
why  people  buy  the  things  they  do. 
Only  practical  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  public  can  teach  you  “who 
buys  what  and  why,”  which  explains 
why  some  college  courses  specify  a 
part-time  selling  job  as  part  of  the 
recommended  instruction.  But  if 
you’re  really  serious  about  your 
future,  you  won’t  wait  for  someone  to 
tell  you  to  take  a  job  .  .  .  you’ll  get 
one  on  your  own  hook,  during  vacation 
or  after  school. 

Selling  jobs  fall  into  two  main  cate¬ 
gories:  behind-the-counter  selling  (de¬ 
partment  stores,  grocery  stores,  drug¬ 
stores,  etc.)  and  door-to-door  selling 
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(subscriptions  to  magazines,  insure 
ance,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.)  .  .  .  and 
offer  two  distinct  types  of  experience. 
Behind-the-counter  selling  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects 
of  advertising  at  first  hand.  Why 
does  Mrs.  Brown  buy  Brand  A  soap 
instead  of  Brand  B,  when  they  stand 
side  by  side  on  the  shelf  and  one  costs 
no  more  than  the  other?  It’s  possi¬ 
ble  that  Mrs.  Brown’s  mother  and 
grandmother  always  purchased  Brand 
A,  and  therefore  its  use  is  traditional 
with  the  family,  but  it’s  more  likely 
that  she  has  been  influenced  by  adver¬ 
tising.  Mrs.  Brown’s  eye  may  have 
been  caught  by  Brand  A’s  package  de¬ 
sign;  she  may  be  a  devoted  follower 
of  the  daytime  serial  sponsored  by 
Brand  A;  or  perhaps  she  wants  the 
genuine  simulated  coral  friendship 
ring  offered  for  ten  cents  and  one 
Brand  A  box-top;  or  she  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  (because  the  ads  say  so)  that' 
Brand  A  will  get  her  clothes  whiter 
and  brighter.  To  discover  exactly 
why  Mrs.  Brown  prefers  Brand  A, 
without  making  a  nuisance  of  yourself, 
requires  tact,  but  it  can  be  done.  Be¬ 
hind  that  same  counter  you  can  learn 
the  importance  of  price  and  display; 
what  kind  of  display  material  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  store  manager  and 
which  is  tossed  into  the  ashcan ;  the 
type  and  quality  of  merchandise  that 
means  repeat  sales,  etc.  To  sum  it  up, 
you’ll  see  at  first  hand  how  advertis¬ 
ing  creates  a  demand.  (And  in  this 
connection,  it’s  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  axiom  that  goes:  “one  cannot 
create  a  desire  .  .  .  one  can  only  create 
a  demand  where  a  desire  exists.”) 

Conversely,  in  door-to-door  selling 
you,  yourself,  must  create  this  de¬ 
mand.  Whether  it’s  insurance,  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners  or  magazine  subscriptions. 


it  will  be  your  words,  your  personality, 
your  approach  that  make  the  man  or 
woman  realize  how  urgently  he  or  she 
desires  the  commodity  you  have  for  | 
sale. 

This  practical  selling  experience . . . 
either  behind-the-counter  or  door-toyl^  j 
door  or,  better  still,  both  .  .  .  providdiajH 
invaluable  background  training  for^^K 
any  and  all  branches  of  advertising!!^^^^ 
In  short,  it’s  general  ...  so  let’s  get  wU 
specific: 

•  ...  ^ 

Since  radio  writing  is  what  you  de- 

cided  upon  (and  this  bit  of  advice 
goes  for  drama  as  well  as  commer-^^*  | 
cials),  the  job  to  try  for  next  is  chief-  | 
cook-and-bottle-washer  in  a  small  radio 
station.  There  you’ll  really  learn 
something  about  radio!  An  average  I 

day  might  go  something  like  this : 

8:30  A.M. — run  elevator,  while  r^ 
ular  operator  goes  out 
for  coffee. 

9:00  A.M. — type  up  log  for  next  ' 
day.  ,  I 

10:30  A.M. — relieve  switchboard 

erator.  'h 

10:45  A.M. — index  new  musical  » 
cordings. 

12 :30  P.M. — lunch — and  don’t  for- 

get  to  bring  back  sand-^H 
wiches  for  the  announ- 
cers !  .  ® 

1 :30  P.M. — hurry  call  for  copy  on  ^ 

3  half-minute  and  6  ^ 
one-minute  announce- 
ments,  to  be  broadcast 
at  4:30  same  day  (this  ^ 
is  when  you  get  your 
chance  to  do  your  stuff 
.  .  .  you’re  finally  “ere- 

4:30  P.M. — ^listen  in  while  announ- 

cer  reads  your  copy.  fS 
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4:35  P.M. — try  to  explain  to  an¬ 
nouncer  how  he  shottld 
have  read  it. 

4:46  P.M. — correct  and  retype  to¬ 
morrow’s  log  because 
schedule  is  all  different. 

6:15  P.M. — rehearse  sound  effects 
for  Special  Events  pro¬ 
gram. 

7:00  P.M. — telephone  Mom  to  say 
you  won’t  be  home  for 
dinner  again  and  rush 
out  for  a  fast  sandwich. 
7 :30  P.M. — ^you  get  a  chance  to 
broadcast  your  own 
copy  .  .  .  and  discover  it 
a  little  jerky,  just  like 
the  regular  announcer 
said! 

7 :35  P.M. — ^Rewrite  and  retype 
copy  for  tomorrow’s 
spots. 

8:30  P.M. — And  so  to  home,  if 
you’re  lucky! 

The  above  doesn’t  take  into  account 
the  jokes  and  the  gags  and  the  visit¬ 
ing  celebrities  that  make  a  day  in  a 
radio  station  exciting,  as  well  as  hectic. 
Of  course,  there  are  dull  days,  too  .  .  . 
days  when  you  spend  your  time  lick¬ 
ing  envelopes  for  promotion  pieces. 
And  don’t  think  you’ll  get  a  chance 
to  write  copy  the  first  morning  you’re 
on  the  job !  But  if  you  can  prove  you 


have  the  ability,  you  may  not  only 
write  spots,  but  whole  half-hour  shows 
.  .  .  and  even  become  a  “radio  person¬ 
ality” — broadcast  your  own  program! 

Just  as  a  job  in  a  small  radio  sta¬ 
tion  gives  you  the  most  complete  radio 
background,  so  does  a  small  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  give  you  tte  most  complete 
agency  background.  Here,  also,  you 
can  find  -yourself  doing  everything 
from  sweeping  up  to  contacting  the 
client.  You  not  only  have  to  work 
fast,  but  you  must  make  fast  decisions 
and  be  able  to  back  up  those  decisions. 
The  variety  of  experience  you  gain 
more  than  compensates  for  the  fact 
that  you  may  not  get  much  chance  to 
write  purely  for  the  radio. 

Besides,  there’s  no  law  that  says  you 
can’t  do  radio  writing  in  your  spare 
time  .  .  .  and  that  goes  for  right  now, 
as  well  as  later  on.  You’re  never  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  writer  unless  you  start 
writing — and  keep  on  writing.  It 
isn’t  easy  .  .  .  thinking  is  the  most 
painful  thing  most  of  us  ever  do  .  .  . 
and  remember,  whether  it’s  entertain¬ 
ment  or  commercials,  you  have  to 
think.  Ideas  are  what  count.  Next 
most  important  is  application.  No  one 
will  ever  know  you  have  ideas  unless 
you  are  able  to  transmit  them  .  .  .  and 
in  radio  writing,  that  means  first  of 
all,  putting  them  down  on  paper.  So 
grab  that  pencil  .  .  .  and  good  luck ! 


The  Citizen’s  Role  in  Radio 

By  DOROTHY  LEWIS 
National  Asaociaiion  of  Broadcasters, 

Office  of  Co-Ordinaior  of  Listener  Activity 

The  younger  generation  has  a  sums  into  educational  radio — hours  of 
very  real  appreciation  of  radio’s  time  in  hundreds  of  stations  have  been 

place  in  society.  A  group  of  offered  to  local  educators.  Of  course 

youngsters  in  1945  formed  a  Junior  many  schools  have  made  capital  of  the 
Radio  Council.  These  are  their  pur-  opportunity — others,  however,  fail  to 
poses:  see  it.  The  networks’  contributions 

To  promote  interest  in  radio.  through  the  C.B.S.  School  of  the  Air 

To  make  intelligent  listeners.  and  the  N.B.C.  University  of  the  Air . 

To  insure  radio  freedom.  — are  shining  examples  of  the  avail- 

To  encourage  better  programs.  abilities. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  grey-  The  University  station  such  as 

headed  leaders  can  improve  upon  these  WHA,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  WOSU, 

comprehensive  objectives.  They  should  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  those  by  school- 
focus  our  attention  on  one  particular  operated  stations,  WBOE,  Cleveland, 
phase  of  radio  —  radio  edncation.  Ohio  and  KBPS,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Even  with  the  obviousness  of  this  new  for  example,  are  contributing  much  to 
tool,  education  has  been  dismally  slow  education  and  to  the  listening  public, 
in  utilizing  it.  At  the  war’s  end,  it  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Surely  not  the 
was  estimated  that  only  about  25%  of  students.  Perhaps  not  the  over- 
our  schools  w’ere  equipped  with  re-  worked  teachers.  The  public  itself, 
ceiving  sets  and  only  10-12%  of  the  the  taxpayers  are  chiefly  at  fault, 
teachers  utilizing  radio.  It  is  a  medi-  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring 
um  that  children  understand.  It  is  the  best  in  equipment  to  the  students, 
history  in  the  making.  Many  avail-  A  sample  of  what  can  be  done 
able  programs  have  entailed  infinitely  through  carefully  laid  planning  is  the 
more  research  and  planning  than  most  Texas  School  of  the  Air.  This  five- 
teachers  can  provide.  Children  profit  day-a-week  series  is  released  by  the 
handsomely  by  participation  in  actual  Texas  Quality  Network  and  by  trans¬ 
broadcasts.  For  the  rural  school  it  cription  elsewhere.  It  reaches  over 
can  be  an  opener  of  doors  and  extender  750,000  students  weekly.  The  project 
of  horizons — The  White  House  Con-  is  a  division  of  the  State  Department 
ference  on  Rural  Education  revealed  of  Public  Instruction  and  is  supported 
that  about  48%  of  our  students  and  by  the  Legislature.  As  indicative  of 
52%  of  the  teachers  were  rural.  Ra-  the  care  taken,  the  state  librarians 
dio  waits  for  the  turn  of  the  dial  in  work  with  a  committee  of  teachers  on 
the  little  red  school  house.  the  year’s  programs  on  the  literature 

Broadcasters  have  poured  large  series  “Your  Story  Parade.” 
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One  movement  that  has  served  to 
stimulate  the  public’s  interest  in  radio 
education  has  been  the  growth  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Councils.  These  bodies,  made  up 
of  local  organizations,  PTAs,  libraries. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Women’s 
groups.  School  Boards,  Colleges,  etc., 
work  together  for  the  better  utilization 
of  radio  within  the  community. 

A  number  of  Radio  Councils  includ¬ 
ing  New  Jersey,  Utah,  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Tennessee  have  made  com¬ 
prehensive  studies  of  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  respective  states.  The 
following  is  a  report  from  Iowa, 
signed  by  Jessie  Parker,  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

“There  are  904  districts  operating 
High  Schools  and  some  99  County 
school  organizations  in  Iowa.  A  survey 
blank,  and  in  some  eases  a  second  one, 
was  sent  to  each  of  these.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  eleven  school  districts  and  twelve 
County  Superintendents  furnished  in¬ 
formation,  which  we  have  carefully 
tabulated. 

“Our  study  reveals  the  location  of 
252  stationary  radios  and  the  fact  that 
731  portable  sets  also  are  serving  these 
Iowa  Public  Schools.  It  shows  that 
692  portable  and  383  non-portable 
home-type  record  players  are  utilized 
and  165  portable  and  41  non-portable 
record  players  adapted  for  commercial 
or  professional  transcriptions  are  in 
use.  We  have  recorded  now  the  fact 
that  the  160  other  sound  producing 
instruments,  perhaps  chiefly  for  sound 
on  film,  are  in  use. 

“The  study  shows  that  the  schools 
reporting  are  using  36  built-in  public 
address  systems  and  151  portable  pub¬ 
lic  address  sets.  Also  reported  are  51 
districts  with  recording  equipment, 
most  largely  used  in  English  classes. 

“In  150  districts  pupils  are  given 


actual  broadcasting  experience,  while 
in  124  districts  they  practice  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  broadcasting  activities. 
There  are  15  schools  in  which  radio 
clubs  reported. 

“It  is  evident  that  some  school  peo¬ 
ple  are  careful  to  evaluate  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  One  hundred  thirty-two  re¬ 
port  evaluation  in  English  classes,  120 
in  social  science  classes  and  107  in 
music  classes.  Seventy-two  report 
evaluation  in  the  vague  “elsewhere” 
column.  Recordings,  partly  school- 
made,  partly  commercial,  are  reported 
in  131  music  classes,  in  37  English 
classes,  and  in  57  other  classes. 

“Radio  is  reported  as*  used  in  def¬ 
inite  instruction  programs  in  200 
classes.  This  is  in  addition  to  its  in¬ 
structional  use  in  8  of  the  15  reported 
Radio  Clubs.  One  hundred  two  pro¬ 
grams  of  assigned  outside  listening  are 
reported. 

“Our  508  High  Schools  reporting 
evidently  have  66  staff  members 
trained  in  radio  educational  methods. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  High  Schools 
of  every  size  and  type  of  organization. 
Sixty-six  of  the  schools,  not  so  largely 
those  with  especially  trained  staff 
members  as  one  would  expect,  have 
specific  plans  for  larger  use  of  the 
radio  in  their  educational  program. 

“Work  sheets  and  study  reports  are 
available  for  further  study  upon  re¬ 
quest  at  the  department.” 

(The  survey  which  this  report 
covers  was  made  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Radio  Council.) 

In  October,  1946,  a  group  of  Radio 
Council  Presidents  met  in  Chicago  at 
the  School  Broadcast  Conference.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  was  “Radio 
Councils  Spark-plug  Radio  Educa¬ 
tion.”  The  panel  members  made  the 
following  recommendations : 
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Radio  Councils  and  local  radio  oom- 

munity  committees  should : 

Devote  one  meeting  a  year  to  subject 
of  radio  education. 

Encourage  group  study  of  children’s 
listening  habits. 

Invite  students  to  become  members  of 
Radio  Councils. 

Evaluation  Committees  to  bring 
youth’s  viewpoints. 

Promote  School  and  other  educational 
broadcasts  within  the  community. 

Maintain  standing  Radio  Education 
Committees. 

Encourage  AER  Chapters  in  their 
areas. 

Develop  more  local  programs  to  be 
broadcast  by  students. 

Support  PTA,  library  and  other  radio 
educational  activities  by  national 
and  local  organizations. 

Arrange  shelves  of  books  about  radio 
in  school  and  city  libraries. 


Arrange  for  articles  about  radio  in 
appropriate  journals  and  house 
organs. 

Encourage  superintendents  of  schools 
to  keep  items  about  radio  in  the  in¬ 
ter-office  bulletins. 

Promote  the  apjwintment  of  a  Radio 
Coordinator  in  every  school  to  serve 
on  over-all  Radio  Education  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Help  to  develop  radio  workshops  in 
all  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
area. 

Make  a  study  of  ways  and  means  to 
assemble  a  local  library  of  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  scripts. 

Information  on  many  of  these  pro¬ 
jects  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Junior  Town 
Meeting  Movement  to  the  Evolving 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 

By  JOHN  W.  BACHMAN 
Director  of  Radio  EduccUion, 

Baglor  University,  TToco,  Texas. 


IN  hundreds  of  schools  throughout 
the  country,  students  are  participat¬ 
ing  r^ularly  in  Junior  Town  Meet¬ 
ings,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
have  gone  upon  the  air.  The  discus¬ 
sions  are  being  broadcast  in  such  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  areas  as  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Toledo,  Boston,  Akron, 
Springfield,  Cincinnati,  Phoenix, 
Fort  Wayne,  Portland,  Rochester,  Ne¬ 
wark,  Baltimore,  Des  Moines,  Long 
Beach,  Hartford,  Columbia,  Reading, 
and  Winston-Salem.  Flowing  editor¬ 
ials  and  feature  articles  about  the 
meetings  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines.  Scarcely  five 
years  old,  the  movement  has  probably 
spread  more  rapidly  and  more  widely 
than  any  indoor  school  activity  since 
the  origin  of  basketball.  All  of  which 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  question, 
“Is  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  move¬ 
ment  popularized  education  or  simply 
disguised  entertainment?  Does  it  ac¬ 
tually  have  any  positive  educational 
significance  ?” 

General  Educational  Significance 
OF  THE  Junior  Town  Meeting 

Noting  typical  topics  under  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  meetings,  we  are  likely 
to  be  impressed. 

“Should  the  Government  Guarantee 
Full  Employment?” 


“Should  the  Income  Tax  Be  Low¬ 
ered  Now?” 

“Should  the  Public  Schools  Educate 
For  Marriage  and  Family  Relations?” 

These  appear  to  be  suitable  subjects 
for  scholarly  study  and  stimulating 
exchange  of  ideas.  But  is  youthful 
public  discussion  an  effective  means  of 
achieving  these  ends?  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  most  edu¬ 
cators  would  have  answered  affirma¬ 
tively  with  little  hesitation.  More  re¬ 
cently,  however,  the  value  of  discus¬ 
sion  groups  has  been  questioned.  It 
is  feared  that  many  a  discussion  ses¬ 
sion  degenerates  into  a  pooling  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  a  contest  of  irrelevant  re¬ 
partee. 

Value  of  discussion  programs 

Separate  research  by  Paul  Lazars- 
feld  of  Columbia  University  in  1938 
and  by  R.  R.  Lowdermilk,  now  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  1939  and 
1940  found  little  evidence  of  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  of  “America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air”  on  listeners. 
Lazarsfeld,  in  fact,  testing  adults,  de¬ 
tected  no  significant  stimulation  to 
further  thought,  nor  any  significant 
influence  in  basic  attitudes,  the  only 
two  areas  tested.  The  I.<owdermilk 
studies  similarly  indicated  that  the 
use  of  “America’s  Town  Meeting”  pro- 
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grams  among  high  school  listeners 
^^produced  no  measurable  changes  in 
either  the  attitudes  or  thinking  of  stu¬ 
dents  with  respect  to  the  issues  around 
which  the  tests  were  constructed.” 
The  Lowdermilk  studies  did  salvage 
one  hope  of  the  town  meeting  idea  by 
concluding  that  the  programs  “tended 
to  increase  the  interests  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  high  school  seniors  in  examin¬ 
ing  current  public  issues.”  This  one 
conclusion,  however,  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  both  extensive  pieces  of  re¬ 
search  shed  little  favorable  light  on 
town  meetings. 

If,  then,  any  educational  signifi¬ 
cance  is  to  be  claimed  for  the  Junior 
Town  Meeting,  substantial  evidence 
rather  than  mere  assumptions  must  be 
provided.  Our  search  for  this  evi¬ 
dence  leads  us  first  to  the  history  of 
Junior  Town  Meetings. 

Origin  of  the  Junior  Town  Meeting 
League 

Dating  back  only  five  years,  the 
movement  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  findings  of  the  Lazarsfeld  and 
Lowdermilk  studies  had  become 
known.  There  was  therefore  an 
opportunity,  at  least,  for  leaders  to 
take  those  results  into  consideration. 
Byron  B.  Williams,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  OUR  TIMES,  a  national 
senior  high  school  newspaper,  started 
out  to  develop  a  technique  by  which 
students  could  be  trained  for  sound 
reasoning.  Williams  had  been  an  edu¬ 
cational  advisor  to  Town  Hall,  in  New 
York  City,  and  was  also  familiar  with 
the  old  New  England  Town  Meeting. 
He  served  as  guest  moderator  for  a 
few  high  school  assemblies,  which  he 
called  “Junior  Town  Meetings.”  Re¬ 
sponse  among  students  and  educators 
was  so  great  that  he  spent  all  of  the 


next  school  year  conducting  sueh  dem^ 
onstrations  in  schools. 

Interest  grew  so  rapidly  that  the 
American  Education  Press,  publisher 
of  OUR  TIMES,  turned  the  reins  of 
the  movement  over  to  the  educators. 
They  formed  a  Junior  Town  Meeting 
League,  whose  policies  and  activities 
are  controlled  entirely  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  composed  of  educators  and  s 
few  broadcasters.  Organized  “to  estab¬ 
lish  cooperation  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas  among  educators  interested  in 
the  use  of  discussion  techniques  by 
youth,  both  in  school  and  in  out-of¬ 
school  groups,”  the  League  promotes 
the  use  of  the  round  table,  panel  and 
other  forms  of  discussion,  in  addition 
to  the  Town  Meeting.  An  example 
of  one  variation  is  a  model  assembly 
of  the  UNO,  held  at  the  Principia, 
St.  T»uis,  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of 
1946.  The  familiar  Junior  Town 
fleeting  broadcast  is  just  one  result 
of  the  League’s  program. 

The  significance  of  this  brief  his¬ 
tory  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Junior 
Town  Meeting  Movement  originated 
and  is  being  developed  as  a  teaching 
aid,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  This,  of  course,  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  previous  adult  discussion 
movements  also  made  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  claims.  Are  there  sufficient  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Junior  Town 
Meetings  and  other  discussion  groups 
to  expect  greater  results  from  the 
youthful  organization  ? 

Comparative  in  fuenee  of  Junior 
Town  Meetings 

The  aims  generally  attributed  to 
earlier  adult  town  meetings  were  four¬ 
fold:  (1)  changed  attitudes,  (2)  in¬ 
creased  rationality  in  thinking,  (3) 
increased  interest  and  (4)  induced  ac- 
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tions.  We  have  noted  that  these  were 
not  subatantiated  by  the  Lazarafeld 
and  Lowdermilk  research  studies.  Let 
us  examine  briefly  the  Junior  Town 
Meeting’s  attempts  to  fulfill  each  of 
these  aims. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Junior  Town  Meetings  may  have  an 
influence  on  attitudes.  Older  groups 
have  often  discussed  problems  in  the 
traditional  spirit  of  the  formal  debate. 
This  meant  evasion  of  many  issues  and 
twisting  of  others.  The  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League’s  definition  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  is  significant.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  literature  is  quite  emphatic  as 
to  what  a  discussion  is  not. 

For  example: 

“Discussion  is  not  a  debate,  in 
which  each  side  tries'  to  win  a  de¬ 
cision  over  the  other  side  by  tricks 
of  argument  or  rhetoric.  A  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  a  performance  of  three 
or  four  prima  donnas,  with  an  audi¬ 
ence  whose  only  function  is  to  sit 
still  and  applaud  at  proper  times.” 
Speaking  positively,  the  League 
lists  among  the  common  factors  of  all 
genuine  discussion  techniques: 

“The  attitude  of  participants  is 
one  of  searching  for  all  facts — not 
pugnacious  insistence  upon  a  point, 
or  unholy  glee  over  putting  some¬ 
thing  over  on  the  opposition.  No¬ 
body  wins  the  argument  (as  in  or¬ 
thodox  debate  technique).  Points 
of  agreement  are  emphasized  as 
much  as  differences.” 

If  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  can 
actually  follow  these  intentions,  there 
should  be  a  greater  possibility  for 
changed  attitudes.  This  seems  to  be 
the  experience  in  a  number  of  places 
where  teachers  made  such  reports  as 
the  following:  “It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  reaction  of  the  class  as  a 


whole.  All  members  of  the  class 
thought  the  work  had  been  worth 
while.  Eight  persons  said  it  had  been 
fun  and  interesting.  Four  spoke  of 
the  ‘good  experience.’  Two  admitted 
that  their  ideas  had  been  definitely 
changed  by  the  affirmative  side."  At 
this  point  it  must  be  admitted  that 
broadcasting  a  Junior  Town  Meeting, 
with  the  attendant  emphasis  on 
“Showmanship”  sometimes  has  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  flexibility  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  participants.  If  showman¬ 
ship  is  mistakenly  interpreted  as 
nothing  but  conflict  and  clever  retorts, 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of 
changed  attitudes  resulting.  With 
skillful  leadership,  however,  this  dan¬ 
ger  can  be  avoided. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the 
second  aim,  increased  rationality  in 
thinking,  may  be  better  accomplished 
by  the  Junior  Town  Meetings.  This 
claim  is  made  because  learning  to 
think  is  regarded  as  a  main  purpose 
and  not  a  by-product  of  the  Junior 
movement.  For  example,  in  a  study 
unit  for  a  core  program  in  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  public  schools,  we  find 
these  statements : 

“It  is  hard  to  think  straight.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  swayed  by  propaganda. 

.  .  .  We  may  rationalize.  .  .  .  We 
may  do  wishful  thinking.  .  .  .  We 
may  use  stereotypes.  . . .  but  straight 
thinking  is  the  way  to  truth  .... 
Now  all  this  is  an  elaborate  way  of 
saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  dis^ 
cussions  in  this  unit  is  different 
from  a  class,  for  example,  in  formal 
debate.  The  purpose  of  a  debate 
is  to  win,  to  prove  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  judges  that  we  are  right. 
But  we  must  not  enter  upon  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  sort  that  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  engage  in  here  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  proving  that  we 
are  right.  Why  not  ?  Because  we 
may  not  be  right!  That  possibility 
should,  at  the  beginning  at  any 
rate,  always  be  in  our  minds.  For 
to  embark  upon  the  discussion  of 
some  problem  with  the  assumption 
that  we  know  the  truth  already  is 
to  nullify  the  whole  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Don’t  forget,  then,  as  we 
begin  our  study  of  democratic  ways 
of  thought,  and  as  we  try  to  put 
them  into  practice  in  our  own  dis¬ 
cussions,  that  the  goal  toward  which 
we  are  striving  is  the  discovery  of 
the  truth  as  we  honestly  see  it — the 
truth  about  our  school  life,  the 
truth  about  our  relations  with  our 
fellow  students,  the  truth  al)out  our 
political  institutions,  the  truth 
about  ourselves.” 

The  third  aim,  increased  interest, 
was  already  being  accomplished  by 
adult  town  meetings,  according  to  the 
Lowdemiilk  survey,  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  Junior  Town  !Meet- 
ings  continue  this  effectiveness.  Dr. 
R.  O.  Hughes,  recently  retired  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Citizenship  and  Social  Studies 
for  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  testi¬ 
fies  to  this  value: 

“After  a  year’s  experience  with  a 
weekly  series  of  Junior  Town  Meet¬ 
ings,  presented  in  high  school  audi¬ 
toriums,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  this  procedure  has  great  possibili¬ 
ties  in  developing  among  high  school 
students  an  interest  in  the  important 
problems  of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
and  an  understanding  of  the  best  way 
to  discuss  those  problems.” 

In  the  light  of  this  observation  Dr. 
Hughes  maintains,  “If  the  promotion 
of  an  intelligent  democracy  in  this 
country  is  one  of  the  most  promising 


means  for  its  defense  and  permanence, 
such  a  movement  as  that  which  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  represents  de¬ 
serves  enthusiastic  support  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country.” 

There  is  even  some  evidence  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  fourth  aim,  induced  ac¬ 
tions,  is  being  achieved  to  some  extent 
by  certain  Junior  Town  Meetings. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  tied  in  an  hour-long 
Junior  Town  Meeting  broadcast  with 
its  school  levy  campaign  last  year,  and 
the  levy  passed  with  the  largest  favo^ 
able  vote  in  recent  years.  If  this 
sounds  more  like  public  relations  than 
induced  actions,  there  are  other  ex¬ 
amples.  Lincoln  High  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  tackled  the  racial  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  Junior  Town  Meeting  broad¬ 
cast.  When,  at  a  later  meeting  of 
high  school  representatives,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  race  friction  was  brought  up, 
“the  members  of  the  Lincoln  panel 
forgot  to  take  sides  and  insisted  that 
something  should  be  done  right  now  to 
further  understanding  and  promote 
harmony  between  groups  in  our  city.” 
Philadelphia’s  Junior  Town  Meeting 
has  an  offshoot,  the  Youth  Civic  Coun¬ 
cil,  whose  members  observe  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  political  affairs. 

Supplementary  values 

In  addition  to  an  improved  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  four  aims  ascribed  to 
senior  town  meetings,  the  junior  move¬ 
ment  has  several  other  features  to 
recommend  it.  The  movement  strong¬ 
ly  advocates  selection  of  topics  by 
classes  or  discussion  groups  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  also  advised  that  the 
topic  “should  treat  a  subject  which  ha* 
some  connection  with  the  experience 
of  the  participants.  The  younger  the 
participants,  the  more  inimediate  that 
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connection  should  be.  Since  the  topics 
thus  selected  often  deal  with  personal 
problems,  the  discussions  constitute  a 
guidance  program.”  Anyone  familiar 
with  adolescents  will  recognize  the 
possibilities  for  effective  guidance  in 
a  technique  which  avoids  paternalistic 
advice  and  uses,  instead,  individual 
reflection  and  group  investigation.  A 
second  supplementary  feature  of  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  idea  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  democratic  cooperation.  The 
entire  project  is  a  group  experience. 
In  the  Springfield  study  unit  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  we  find  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“In  this  unit  we  have  a  chance  to 
prove  that  even  the  young  people  in 
a  democracy  can  discuss  vital  prob¬ 
lems  and  come  to  decisions  that  are 
based  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
group.  That  is  ‘group  thinking.’ 
If  you  get  the  opportunity  to  do 
group  thinking  in  high  school,  in 
regard  to  the  problems  that  confront 
you  as  school  citizens,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
constructive  group  thinking  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  Springfield  and  of  the 
United  States  a  few  years  from 
now.” 

The  League  gathers  up  its  purposes 
by  stating: 

“Youth  should  be  discussion  con¬ 
scious  because  in  a  democracy,  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  form  of  action,  an 
essential  action  on  the  part  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  making  their  government 
effective — because  in  a  democracy, 
if  youth  discusses  contemporary 
affairs  now,  intelligent  discussion 
will  increasingly  become  the  habit 
of  the  nation — because  in  a  democ- 
racy,  citizens,  both  old  and  young, 
must  banish  ignorance  of  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  wuthin  themselves 


and  among  others — htcauae  youth 
should  learn  how  to  share  ideas  in 
discussion,  for  doing  this  fosters 
their  growth  as  citizens — because 
when  ideas,  based  on  facts  about 
contemporary  affairs,  become  more 
widely  shared  through  discussion, 
civic  life  becomes  more  dynamic — 
because  the  way  of  discussion  is  the 
democratic  way.” 

Underlying  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  writer,  is  the  learning  factor 
of  participation.  This  is  not  simply 
a  program  presented  for  their  “listen¬ 
ing  pleasure,”  as  a  radio  announcer 
would  say.  It  is  a-  project  conceived 
by  students,  carried  out  and  later  fol- 
low’ed  up  by  them.  In  most  instances 
entire  classes  select  and  study  topics 
before  panel  members  are  even  chosen. 
The  audience,  as  well  as  the  speakers, 
are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  a  public 
appearance  or  a  broadcast.  Then  all 
participate  in  resultant  activities. 

Particulab  Significance  to  the 
Evolving  Secondary  School 
Curriculum 

By  this  time  the  relation  of  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  movement  to 
present  curricular  trends  in  Secondary 
Education  will  probably  be  clear  to 
anyone  familiar  with  those  trends.  To 
be  specific,  however,  let  us  refer 
briefly  to  the  use  of  the  technique  vn 
each  of  three  different  types  of  cur¬ 
ricula  :  the  subject-centered,  the  corre¬ 
lated  and  the  core. 

Subject-cerUered  curriculum 

To  improve  the  subject-centered 
curriculum,  it  is  generally  agreed  its 
philosophy  must  be  restated  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  individual  differences. 
The  Junior  Town  Meeting,  with  its 
shift  of  emphasis  from  factual  mem- 
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orization  to  improved  methods  of 
thinking  and  democratic  processes, 
should  be  valuable  in  attacking  the 
first  problem.  The  investigations  con¬ 
nected  with  town  meetings  also  make 
considerable  allowance  for  individual 
differences.  In  addition,  the  Junior 
Town  Meeting  can  contribute  to  a 
subject-centered  curriculum  by  cutting 
across  subject  lines  and  developing  in¬ 
terest  in  areas  which  might  otherwise 
be  extremely  dull.  Students  from 
Grant  High  School,  Portland,  testi¬ 
fied  : 

“I  know  I  should  like  to  do  a  lot 
more  of  the  same  type  of  work;  in 
fact,  I  feel  forums  would  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  history  class  and  make 
it  much  more  interesting.  After 
attending  this  forum,  I  feel  that  it 
is  an  excellent  way  of  teaching,  for 
the  reason  that  it  attracts  interest 
much  more  than  a  straight  history 
lesson.  Forums  are  becoming  a 
foremost  method  of  teaching  in 
schools  and  other  places  of  learning 
by  breaking  the  monotonous  school¬ 
book  memorizing.” 

Correlated  curriculum 

Junior  Town  Meetings  can  also  be 
used  to  correlate  the  work  of  various 
fields  in  schools.  As  a  specific  exam¬ 
ple  of  such  correlation,  one  five-week 
study  plan  was  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ealtimore  Junior  Town 
Meeting  for  use  in  social  studies  and 
English  classes.  In  the  social  studies, 
research  was  carried  on  and  issues 
were  discussed  and  clarified.  In  the 
English  department,  techniques  of 
writing  and  speaking  were  empha¬ 
sized.  The  resultant  broadcast,  which 
undoubtedly  added  motivation  to  the 
project,  was  evaluated  by  both  classes 
from  the  different  standpoints. 
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Core  curriculum 

Moving  to  the  core  curriculum,  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  operates  well 
in  a  core  plan  because  the  two  are  so  • 
similar  in  purpose  and  method.  Of 
ten  advantages  of  the  core  listed  by  H. 

B.  Alberty,  Ohio  State  University,  the  i 
Junior  Town  Meeting  can  claim  simi-  \ 
lar  strength  in  at  least  seven  points:  ^ 

1.  It  capitalizes  directly  upon  the 
interests  of  youth  as  they  try  to  weave 
a  pattern  in  a  confused  society.  ' 

2.  It  provides  a  natural  medium  | 

for  teaching  the  ideals  and  values  of  , 

democratic  living.  | 

3.  Since  it  deals  with  the  common  [ 

problems  of  youth  in  society,  it  makes  • 
guidance  directly  possible.  In  fact,  f 

it  is  guidance.  | 

4.  It  provides  for  the  unification  I 

of  knowledge,  an  important  factor  if 

we  are  to  make  sense  out  of  our  world.  ; 

,5.  It  is  consistent  with  the  newer  | 
theories  of  learning  by  wholes  rather  | 
than  by  segments,  and  facilitates  the  i 
transfer  of  training.  j 

0.  It  encourages  unity  between  the  ‘ 

curriculum  and  the  extra-curriculum. 

7.  It  encourages  the  use  of  teacher- 
student  planning.  The  outstanding 
example  of  the  use  of  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  idea  in  a  core  program  is  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  study  j 

unit  planned  there  has  been  described  ^ 
by  Clyde  R.  Miller,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  as  “  .  .  .  superb.  It  shows  [ 
that  youngsters  in  high  school  can  ap¬ 
proach  a  controversial  issue  more  in¬ 
telligently  than  the  people  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Rountable  or  . 
George  Denny’s  Town  fleeting  of  the 
Air.”  In  addition  to  the  sections  we  j 
have  already  quoted  from  that  unit,  j 
here  is  a  definition  of  the  High  Scho(J  I 
Town  Meeting:  “.  .  .  a  plan  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  democratic  pro-  j 
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cedure,  practicing  the  procesaea  of 
democratic  group  thinking,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  principlea  of  democracy  to  ac¬ 
tual  aituationa.”  Elsewhere  it  ia 
stated  that  the  unit  will  aid  the  atu- 
dent  “to  develop  a  creative  mind  by  a 
continuous  program  in  problem  solv¬ 
ing.”  Among  interesting  procedures 
suggested  in  the  unit  is  the  practice  of 
summarizing  each  discussion  by  a 
previously  appointed  committee.  It  is 
recommended  that  in  the  absence  of 
unanimity  of  opinion,  a  minority  re¬ 
port  be  drawn  up  in  order  that  all  sig¬ 
nificant  attitudes  are  represented. 

Conclusion 

In  an  attempt  to  gather  together 
loose  threads,  it  may  be  well  to  list 
a  number  of  conclusions: 

1.  The  Junior  Town  Meeting  tech¬ 
nique  is  almost  certainly  a  motivation 
for  interest  and  study  of  various  prob¬ 
lems.  The  |)ossibility  of  the  discus¬ 
sion’s  being  broadcast  may  provide  a 
stimulus  to  increased  accuracy  and 
effort. 

2.  From  other  standpoints,  there 
is  considerable  question  as  to  whether 
the  broadcasting  of  the  discussions 
tends  to  increase  or  decrease  the  value 
of  the  project’  to  the  participants 
themselves.  To  the  extent  to  which 
factors  of  showmanship  are  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  fundamental  purposes  of  the 


discussions,  the  broadcasting  handi¬ 
caps  the  work.  Whether  or  not  the 
benefits  to  listeners  counterbalance 
this  alleged  detriment  to  participants 
is  a  question  for  further  study. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  periods 
of  preparation  and  follow-up  are  much 
more  beneficial  than  the  actual  discus¬ 
sion  period  itself,  but  the  discussion 
probably  motivates  the  other  activities. 

4.  The  town  meetings  at  least  pro¬ 
vide  a  chance  to  have  both  sides  of  a 
controversy  presented  in  a  school 
which  might  not  allow  teachers  to  do 
so  themselves. 

5.  The  entire  project  is  probably 
valuable  to  the  extent  to  which  a  stu¬ 
dent  participates  in  it  as  a  truth-seek¬ 
ing  experience. 

6.  In  view  of  the  new  approaches 
to  the  old  aims  of  public  discussion,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  new  tests 
for  the  movement,  based  on  appro¬ 
priate  methods  of  evaluation. 

7.  If  there  is  any  value  whatso¬ 
ever  in  discussion  groups  generally, 
the  training  of  young  people  in  the 
proper  techniques  will  lead  eventually 
to  greater  effectiveness  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  adult  discussions. 

8.  The  Junior  Town  Meeting 
movement  is  no  panacea,  but  simply 
a  supplemental  technique  which  may 
be  used  in  present  secondary  curricula. 


Rebel  Poet 

Adapted  from  ""The  Winged  Horse"’  by  Joseph  Atislander  and 
Frank  Ernest  Hill 

A  Presentation  of  the  American  School  of  the  Air 

This  script  is  the  property  of  CBS  School  of  the  Air.  All  radio  and  other  rights  for 
performance  and  publication  reserved.  Copyright  1947  by  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc. 

Cue :  (COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM) 

( . 30  seconds . ) 

Music:  SERIES  THEME 

Annce:  Columbia  presents  —  TALES  OF  ADVENTURE! 

Music:  PROGRAM  THEME:  INTO 

Sound:  OF  TIMID  KNOCK  ON  DOOR 

Bybon:  (IRRITABLY)  Come  in,  Fletcher,  come  in! 

Sound:  OF  DOOR  OPENED 

Byron  :  (Snapping)  What  is  it  now  ?  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I’d  be  writing — ^was 
not  to  be  disturbed  ? 

Fletcuer:  Yes,  my  Lord,  but — 

Byron:  (Cutting  /n)Well,  what  is  it? 

Fletcher:  Your  cousin,  sir — Mr.  Dallas — is  here. 

Byron:  (Complete  Change:  Happy)  Why  didn’t  you  say  so? 

(Catling)  Dallas!  Come  in  at  once,  come  in! 

Dallas  :  Thank  you,  Byron ! 

Sound:  OF  STEPS  TOWARD  MIKE  BEHIND. 

Byron:  By  all  that’s  bright,  man,  this  is  a  happy  visit! 

Sound:  OF  STEPS  OUT 
Dallas:  (Astounded)  Byron! 

Byron:  (Smiling)  Yes? 

Dallas:  (Bursting  Out)  What — why — what  in  heaven’s  name  have  you  done 
to  yourself  ? 

Byron:  (Laughing)  With  heavy  exercise  and  light  eating,  taken  off  some 
sixty  pounds. 

Dallas  :  I  can’t  believe  it ! 

Byron  :  Why,  Dallas,  you  know  I  was  a  moon-faced  fat  boy.  Only  five  foot, 
eight  and  weighing  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  Scarcely  decent 
in  a  lord  who  played  at  being  a  poet.  You  like  the  change? 

Dallas  :  Byron,  you’re  beautiful ! 

Byron  :  Well,  say  that  I’ve  sculptured  myself  into  a  respectable  figure,  except 
for  this  cursed  clubfoot. 

Dallas  :  That  is  noticed  by  no  one  but  you. 

Byron:  Well,  enough,  enough.  You  have  come  at  the  very  hour  I  need 
you.  Today,  I  take  my  seat  among  the  titled  fossils  in  the  House  Of 
Lords,  Will  you  go  with  me? 
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Daixab:  Gladly,  Byron,  but — 

Btbok:  {Cutting  In)  And  have  you  read  the  verees  I  posted  to  you? 

Daixas:  Indeed  I  have! 

Btbon:  And  no  doubt  r^ard  them  as  not  only  lame,  but  impious  and  un¬ 
mannerly,  eh? 

Dallas:  To  the  contrary,  Byron,  I  think  them  the  best  satire  since  Pope’s 
day.  Of  course  they  will  stir  up  a  hornet’s  nest — 

Btbon:  {Cutting  In,  Delighted)  My  very  purpose.  Dallas,  I’U  show  these 
Scotch  push-pens,  those  reviewers  that  jeered  at  my  verses,  that  I  can 
hurl  thunderbolts  in  rime  as  well  as  romantic  sighs.  And  I’ll  show  the 
dull  tribe  of  poets — {Gets  Idea)  Ha!  There’s  the  title! 

Dallas  :  Yes ! 

Byron:  “English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers!” 

Dallas:  Ye-es.  Yes,  Byron,  quite  good.  But,  as  to  your  taking  your  seat 
today — 

Byron:  Yes,  we  must  start. 

Dallas  :  I  shall  be  honored  to  go  with  you.  But  would  not  a  member  of  the 
Lords — your  own  uncle.  Lord  Carlyle,  for  instance — 

Byron:  {Sharp)  No! 

Dallas:  But  you  dedicated  your  poems,  “Hours  of  Idleness”  to  him. 

Byron  :  A  courtesy  which  he  acknowledged  with  the  coldness  of  an  aged  fish. 
And,  Dallas,  I  wrote  to  him  about  presenting  myself  today.  I  thought 
he  might  introduce  me.  I  got  a  frigid  little  note  telling  me  the  routine 
for  such  cases.  In  other  words,  he  shook  me  off  as  he  would  a  beggar ! 

Dallas:  Most  ungenerous! 

Byron  :  So  I  have  written  some  couplets  about  him.  I  was  just  copying  them 
out. 

Sound:  OF  HANDLING  PAPER 
Listen  : 

{Reads)  “No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile. 

The  paralytic  pulings  of  Carlyle.” 

Dallas:  {Oasps)  Oh,  no! 

Byron  :  “The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior’s  ceaseless  verse. 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rimes  grow  worse!” 

Dallas  :  Really,  Byron — 

Byron:  {Mocking)  Oh,  very  really,  Dallas.  There’s  more  of  it.  Haven’t 
I  attacked  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  even  Scott  himself?  And  shall  I 
spare  Carlyle? 

Dallas:  But,  man,  he’s  your  uncle! 

Byron:  Dallas,  I  strike  back  at  those  who  strike  me.  What’s  more,  I  hate 
the  hypocrisy  of  good  manners,  just  as  I  hate  cant  in  religion  and  ty¬ 
ranny  in  Government.  I’m  a  rebel,  man !  Now,  perhaps  you  prefer  not 
to  accompany  me  to  the  House  Of  Lords. 
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Dallas:  By  no  means,  Byron —  | 

Btkon  :  Then  come !  I  must  get  accepted  today.  For  if  I  wait  a  few  weeki, 
and  some  of  the  fossils  read  these  new  rimes  of  mine,  they’ll  be  sure  to 
reject  me  as  they  would  a  viper! 

Music:  IN  SHARP  AND  UP:  DOWN  INTO.  1 

Anncb:  And  so,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  in  London,  a  young 

poet  went  to  claim  his  seat  in  the  House  Of  Lords.  A  few  months  S 

earlier  he  had  been  fat  and  a  bit  absurd-looking.  Now,  as  a  result  of  ■ 

a  Spartan  diet,  he  was  perfectly  proportioned,  with  dark  auburn  hair,  | 
flashing  gray  eyes,  and  marble-pale  complexion  that  made  him  as  beauti-  | 
ful  as  a  Greek  God.  Joseph  Auslander  and  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  in  The  | 
Winged  Horse,  have  told  the  remarkable  story  of  George  Gordon,  whom 
the  world  knows  by  his  title.  Lord  Byron,  and  today  TALES  OF  AD¬ 
VENTURE  brings  it  to  you  in  REBEL  POET !  j 

Music:  STING.  ^ 

Anncb:  On  the  day  he  took  his  seat  as  Lord,  Byron  was  still  little  known  ; 

in  England.  But  his  scathing  satirical  poem,  “English  Bards  and  jj 

Scotch  Reviewers,”  in  which  he  slashed  with  impudent  boldness  at  | 

most  of  the  well-known  critics  and  writers  of  the  day,  soon  made  his  i 
name  familiar  in  social  and  literary  circles.  The  gossips  remembered  \ 
his  father  and  mother —  4 

Music:  STING.  ] 

Lady  Westmobeland:  He’s  the  son  of  “mad  Jack  Byron” — the  wildest  * 
spendthrift  England  has  known  for  centuries! 

Moobe:  So  ihai’s  where  he  gets  his  waspish  temper!  ’ 

Caboltn  :  Oh,  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  from  his  mother.  She’s  as  vio¬ 
lent  as  thunderstorm,  they  say,  and  throws  crockery  about  on  the  least 
provacation. 

Sound:  OF  LAUGHTER:  INTO 

Music:  SEVERAL  CHORDS.  ^ 

Anncb  :  Gossip  like  that  didn’t  drive  readers  from  Byron’s  new  book.  And,  | 

as  they  read  it,  they  knew  that  a  bold,  skilful  writer  had  claimed  a  ^ 

place  among  poets  like  Walter  Scott,  Tom  Moore,  and  Coleridge.  They  j 

marvelled  at  the  new  comer’s  daring  and  skill —  | 

Music:  STING.  i 

Moobe  :  {Reading)  “A  man  must  serve  his  time  at  every  trade  I 

Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made!”  | 

Othkbs:  ADLIB:  “GOOD!”  “NEATLY  TURNED,  EH?”  ETC.  i 
Moobe:  {Continuing)  Fear  not  to  lie,  ’twill  seem  a  sharper  hit;  i 

Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  ’twill  pass  for  wit; 

Care  not  for  feeling — ^pass  your  proper  jest, 

And  stand  a  critic,  hated  but  caressed !”  i 

Othebs:  murmur  APPROVAL  | 

Hobhouse:  But  read  the  lines  on  Coleridge — here —  | 

Sound:  OF  TURNING  PAGES.  i 
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Hob:  (Reading)  “Yet  none  in  loftly  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass ! 

Sound:  SLIGHT  LAUGHTER 

“So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind 
He  brays,  the  laureat  of  the  long-eared  kind !” 

Sound:  OF  ALL  LAUGHING:  INTO 

Music:  TO  WIPE  OUT:  INTO 

Anncb:  Yes,  at  twenty-one,  Byron  had  not  only  struck  back  at  those  who 
mocked  his  own  first  poems  (which  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  nothing 
to  cheer  about)  but  had  also  at  a  bound  taken  his  place  among  the  most 
talked-of  writers  of  the  day.  Then,  while  London  buzzed,  the  amazing 
youth  dashed  off  with  a  friend  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  Gibralter,  Malta, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople! 

Music:  SEVERAL  CHORDS:  PROLONG  THREAD  BEHIND. 

Annck:  It  was  a  neat  trick,  and  as  rumors  about  Byron  drifted  back  from 
abroad  to  Ix>ndon,  they  were  eagerly  tossed  about  the  salons  and  club¬ 
houses — 

Music:  STING.  BRING  UP  BEAT  BETWEEN  SPEECHES. 

Caboltn:  My  dear,  they  say  that  amazing  Lord  Byron  is  quite  the  rage 
among  the  ladies  of  Cadiz! 

Moobe:  Have  you  heard,  man?  Byron  is  a  second  I^ander.  He’s  swum  the 
Hellesjwnt ! 

WssTifOBELAND:  A  Mrs.  Pedley — yeo — that’s  the  name — and  so  in  love  with 
that  romantic  Lord  Byron  that  she  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  his  lodgings 
and  said  she  wouldn’t  move  until  he  saw  her! 

Music  :  SEVERAL  CHORDS. 

Anncb:  So  even  by  long  distance  Byron  was  adding  to  his  reputation.  And 
then,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  a  new  volume  appeared 
which  exploded  in  I^ondon  like  a  literary  bombshell — 

Ml  SIC :  PRETTY  EXPLOSIVE  EFFECT : 

FADE  BUT  CARRY  BEHIND 

Moobe  :  Have  you  read  it  ?  “Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,”  it’s  called !  And 
it’s  the  most  magnificent  poetry  written  in  the  language  since  Shake¬ 
speare  ! 

Music  :  UP  BRIEFLY  AND  OUT. 

Anncb:  Yes,  men  of  sound  literary  judgment  were  actually  making  such 
assertions!  This  new  product  was  a  very  different  job  from  the  savage 
satire  which  had  made  Byron  known.  It  was  written  in  the  stanza 
which  the  poet  Spenser  had  used  two  hundred  years  before  in  “The 
Faerie  Queene,”  and  it  told  of  a  well-bom,  somewhat  wicked,  lonely 
and  rebellious  young  man  called  Childe  Harold  who  left  England  for 
a  voyage  to  foreign  lands.  A  hero,  you  will  see,  very  much  like  Byron 
himself.  And  this  hero  and  his  adventures  and  stormy  emotions  played 
great  havoc  with  the  ladies  of  England — 

Music:  STING. 
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Westmorbland:  My  dear,  there  was  never  anything  like  it !  Such  romantic 
passages  about  Spain — 

Anne:  Such  bold  denunciations  of  war,  of  tyrants,  of  hypocrixy — 

Westmoreland:  Such  word-pictures  of  battles!  And  those  divine  passages 
about  Greece — 

Anne:  I  know  them  by  heart — 

(RecUes)  “Where’er  we  tread  is  haunted,  holy  ground, 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around 
And  all  the  Muses’  tales  seem  truly  told, 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush’d  thy  temples  gone ; 

Age  shakes  Athena’s  tower,  hut  spares  gray  Marathon! 
Music:  IN  BRIEFLY:  HOLD  THREAD  BEHIND. 

Anncr:  Yes,  Byron  had  taken  the  new  romantic  style  of  writing  which  was 
just  coming  into  fashion,  and  ha^  deepened  and  sharpened  it.  He  made 
the  long  rimed  romances  of  Scott  and  Southey  seem  dull  jingles  in 
comparison.  Everyone  hailed  his  work.  Byron  put  it  himself  in  a 
single  sentence — 

Byron:  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  mvself  famous. 

Music:  UP  ON  BEAT  AND  OUT. 

Axncr:  Even  that  sentence  was  an  understatement.  When  Byron  had  put 
himself  through  a  course  of  Turkish  baths  and  a  diet  of  rice  and  vine¬ 
gar  to  take  otf  the  slight  plumpness  which  he  had  brought  back  from 
his  travels.  (/S'neoA*  Soitnd)  the  very  sight  of  him  in  a  fashionable 
drawing  room  was  an  event — often  attended  by  delicious  disasters — 
Sound:  OF  CROWD  MURMURING:  LIVE  AD  LIBS:  “IS  HE  COM¬ 
ING?”  “THIS  MUST  BE  HE!”  INTO 

Voice:  (Ojf  Mike,  Projecting)  My  Lord  Byron! 

Sound:  OF  OH’S  AND  AIUS  INTO 

Woman  1:  There  he  comes!  It’s  he! 

Woman  2:  (Awed)  He’s  as  beautiful  as  the  sun! 

Woman  1:  Such  eyes! 

Woman  2 :  (Moaning)  Oh-h-h — 

Woman  1:  My  dear,  what’s  the  matter?  You’re  so  pale — 

Woman  2:  (Moaning)  By-ron — 

Dallas:  Here,  make  way,  make  way.  Give  her  air!  Stand  back,  please! 

A  lady  has  fainted! 

Music  :  SEVERAL  CHORDS : 

Anncr:  Yes,  lovely  women  swooned  on  glimpsing  this  living  Apollo.  But, 
a  number  of  them  didn’t  faint.  No,  they  fairly  besieged  their  idol, 
and  as  new  volumes  tumbled  from  the  press — fiery  romances  with 
Greek  or  Turkish  heroines — adding  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  talk 
of  flirtations  and  love  affairs  soon  built  up  another  and  less  happy  repu¬ 
tation  for  him. 
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Music:  STING:  HOLD  BEHIND  AND  BRING  UP  BEAT  BE¬ 
TWEEN  SPEECHES. 

Anncb:  Byron  himself  became  rather  fed  up  with  his  own  escapades.  And 
one  day,  talking  with  his  cousin  Dallas — 

Btron:  There’s  been  too  much  of  it,  Dallas.  It  interferes  with  my  writ¬ 
ing — after  all,  I  am  a  poet,  you  know.  Then  it  scarcely  improves  my 
reputation,  and  it  usually  ends  by  becoming  a  bore. 

Dallas:  Of  course,  there  is  a  vemedy,  if  you  would  consider  it. 

Byron:  Marriage? 

Dallas  :  What  else  ?  Though  I  believe  you  have  always  rejected  that  possi¬ 
bility. 

Byron  :  Hmmm,  yes.  But  I  have  been  changing  my  opinion  about  that.  In 
fact,  I  now  believe  that  a  man  should  marry — 

Dallas:  Well  managed,  it  would  solve  your  financial  embarrassments. 

Byron:  I  shall  manage  those,  but  marriage — Dallas — 

Dallas:  Yea? 

Byron  :  Perhaps  it  would  bring  me  peace.  Perhaps  I  might  escape  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  these  females  and  my  own  madness  in  the  love  of  a  woman  I 
could  honor  and  respect! 

Music:  IN  BRIEFLY:  INTO: 

Anncb:  This  conventional  idea  captivated  the  unconventional  Byron.  And 
soon,  one  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Lady  Melbourne,  an  elderly  woman 
whose  social  power  and  shrewdness  appealed  to  him,  he  found  himself 
being  introduced  to  a  quiet,  self-possessed  girl  of  twenty — 

Lady  M  :  Lord  Byron,  my  niece.  Miss  Milbanke. 

Anne:  (Acknowledging)  Lord  Byron. 

Byron:  I  am  most  fortunate — 

Lady  M  :  My  niece  has  been  reading  to  me  from  your  poem,  “The  Giaour.” 

Byron:  My  poem  and  I  are  both  honored.  I  remember  now  being  shown 
verses  of  ^fiss  Milbanke’s  by  a  friend.  From  the  time  I  read  them  it 
was  my  hope  to  meet  their  author. 

Anne:  You  are  very  kind.  Lord  Byron.  But  my  verses  could  not  have 
raised  even  a  part  of  the  interest  that  yours  have  inspired  in  me. 

Byron  :  You  don’t  think  badly  of  them  ? 

Lady  M:  (Smiling)  Careful,  Bvron.  From  this  young  lady  you  will  get 
a  most  honest  opinion. 

Byron  :  I  must  risk  that. 

Anne:  It  is  no  risk,  Lord  Byron.  I  think  your  poetry  stands  clearly  above 
all  other  in  our  day. 

Byron:  May  I  ask  why? 

Anne:  Why?  I  think  (Quiet  Bui  Confident)  because  it  has  an  energy  and 
beauty  I  find  in  few  if  any  other  verses  now  being  written,  combined 
with  a  point  and  exactness  of  expression  I  find  in  none. 
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Btkon:  I  shall  treasure  that  opinion.  Because,  even  if  highly  favorable;  « 
can  see  that  it  is  honest,  and  spcAen  by  a  thoughtful  as  well  as  a  lovtl- 
reader.  * 

Music:  IN  BRIEFLY:  INTO.  "'’I 


Anncb:  Byron  was  charmed.  Anna  Isabella  Milbanke  was  pretty,  but  di. 
gush.  She  had  read  widely,  but  was  modest.  She  praised,  but 
reasons.  In  fact,  she  seemed  the  paragon  of  comeliness  and  corntfion 
sense  that  Byron  dreamed  of.  And,  although  she  would  inherit  n^tJ*’ 
until  her  parents  died,  she  was  also  a  great  heiress.  Byron  set'a^. 
winning  her. 


Music:  BEAT  r- 

Anncb  :  But  that  was  not  so  easy.  She  admired  his  poetry  but  was  doub:  ^ 
about  his  morals.  She  was  doubtful  for  two  long  years.  But  in 
end,  who  could  resist  Byron,  particularly  a  Byron  who  hinted  that  w 
her  he  would  be  a  wholly  different  man?  At  last  the  poet  was  . 
to  write  jubilantly  to  his  friend  and  fellow  poet  Tom  Moore — 
Music:  STING. 

Btbon:  (Jubilant) 

Here’s  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet’s  sigh. 

The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy  I 


And  so  Moore,  I  am  going  to  be  married.  She  has  talents  and  h' 
qualities,  and  you  will  not  deny  her  judgment,  for  she  has  refused 
suitors  and  taken  me!  Of  course,  Moore,  I  must  now  refe 
thoroughly ! 

Music:  IN  AND  UP  BRIEFLY;  DOWN  INTO 

Ankcb:  Reform  thoroughly!  That  was  Byron’s  intention,  and  of  course 
Anna  Isabella  Milbanke  wanted  to  help  him.  But  tigers  do  not  become 
tabby-cats,  and  Mrs.  Byron  was  to  have  an  amazing  marriage.  To  the 
world,  it  was  long  a  mystery.  Byron  himself  never  said  much  about 
But  later,  from  the  other  aide,  came  the  story  that  on  the  very  day  •  ’ 
their  marriage  (Sneak  SounJ),  as  they  drove  away  from  the  chur  ’ 
Byron  sat  in  the  carriage  aloof  and  glowering.  His  wife  laid  a  hahd 
upon  his  arm — 

Sound:  OF  CARRIAGE  BEHIND:  J 

Anne:  (GcnfZy)  Byron,  what  is  it ?  " 

Btbon  :  (Fiercely)  You  might  have  saved  me  once.  Madam.  When  I  first 
offered  myself.  Now  you  may  find  you  have  married  a  devil! 

Anne:  (Shocked)  Oh-h!  Byron 

Btbon:  (Wild  Laugh)  Belle,  you  goose,  you  silly!  Can’t  you  understand  s 
joke  ?  I  wanted  to  see  how  you’d  look  when  startled,  horrified !  It  was 
a  joke,  I  tell  you! 

Anne  :  Bvron. 

Music:  JANGLING  CHORDS. 
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fxVJfcx :  A  joke  ?  Not  the  happiest  one  for  a  wedding  day.  And  according 
to  his  wife  and  her  friends,  as  they  toid  it  years  later,  Byron  didn’t 
improve  as  the  days  and  months  went  by.  Perhaps  now  that  he  had  the 
woman  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  win,  he  didn’t  want  her.  Perhaps 
marriage  seemed  a  prison.  Perhaps  the  want  of  money  and  the  dun¬ 
ning  of  creditors  enraged  him — 

Mwic:  STING. 

BTEfcN:  Blast  the  infernal  money-grabbers  I  Blast  them,  I  say! 

So<<!tD:  OF  THROWING  WATCH  ON  FLOOR;  TWINKLE  OF  GLASS 
BREAKING. 

^  :  Byron,  your  watch ! 

BttiON;  Isn’t  it  mine?  I’ll  do  what  I  like  with  it!  Grind  it  into  the  floor! 

St^uND:  OF  STAMPING,  GRINDING. 

(Aghasf)  Oh! 

Byron:  (WUdly)  Have  you  something  to  say.  Madam?  Do  you  want  to 
reason  with  me  ?  Ha !  Where’s  your  composure  now  ?  Your  wonderful 
common  sense  ?  Ha !  Ha ! 

Music:  IN  TURBULENTLY:  INTO 

A::-:cr:  And  so,  we  are  told,  it  continued.  Rages,  moody  silences,  cutting 
remarks.  Once,  coming  into  his  study.  Lady  Byron  found  him  writing. 

Sound;  OF  DOOR  OPENED. 

Affi^ca:  He  glared  at  her,  and  she  paused,  uncertain — 

Anne:  Oh.  Do — do  I  disturb  you,  Byron? 

BtNoN:  Yes.  Alost  damnably! 

Music;  VIOLENT  FIGURE:  INTO. 

Anncb:  Why  stretch  out  an  unhappy  recital?  A  month  after  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  little  daughter,  Anne  Byron  rode  off  in  her  carriage  to  visit 
her  parents,  and  sent  word  that  she  would  never  return.  A  thousand 
rumors  whispered  and  shrieked  about  London,  some  accusing  Byron 
of  transgressions  that  are  still  debated  today.  Byron  wrote  several 
vague  and  bitter  jioems,  which  somehow  got  into  print — 

liTRON:  All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest; 

All  my  madness  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes,  w’here'er  thou  goest. 

Wither,  yet  w’ith  thee  they  go! 

Fare  thee  well — thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie. 

Sear’d  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die! 

Muaic:  STING. 


Affi^CB: 

Anne: 
B-fRoN : 
Music  ; 
Anncb: 


Anncb:  Bad  taste,  the  English  said.  Amid  a  storm  of  public  reproach  and 
anger,  the  bitter  rebel  dashed  for  a  ship,  and  left  En^and  with  a  de¬ 
fiant  cry-^ 
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Btbon:  There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush  but  thev  shall  not  contenm — (GOES  OFF  MIKE 
BUT  projects/ 

They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me! 

Music  :  IN  SHARP  AND  DISSONANT :  DOWN  INTO 
Anncb:  To  many,  Byron  was  a  ruined  man.  Reports  came  that  he  wag  in 
Switzerland,  misbehaving  himself  again.  Then,  through  the  printed 
page,  his  voice  came  clear  and  strong  in  a  stirring  new  poem,  “The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon.”  Men  marvelled  at  its  surging  eloquence,  and 
women  wept  as  he  described  his  hero,  hovering  in  the  dungeon  on  the 
brink  of  madness,  and  restored  by  a  miracle — 

Music  :  BEAT :  PLAY  LIGHTLY  BEHIND 
Cabolyn  :  A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain. 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 

It  ceased  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard — 

A  lovely  bird  with  azure  wings 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things! 

Music  :  UP  ON  BIRD  I^IOTIV :  DOWN  SERENELY  INTO 
Anncb:  No,  Byron  wasn’t  ruined.  Soon  a  continuation  of  “Childe  Harold” 
appeared.  The  hero  stood  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  only  re¬ 
cently  the  great  Napoleon  had  fought  his  last  battle.  He  told  of  the 
dance  in  Brussels  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict — 

Btbon  :  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily,  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell — 

But  hush !  Hark !  A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Music:  DISSONANCE 

Anncb:  Yes,  the  cannon — the  call  to  battle!  The  poet  described  the  haste 
and  terror  and  the  rush  to  conflict,  and  then,  in  unforgettable  words — 
Btbon  :  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 

Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 

The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms,  the  day 
Battle’s  magnificently-stern  array! 

The  thunder  clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap’d  and  pent, 

Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe — in  one  red  burial  blent! 
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Anncb:  Who  could  resist  such  music?  Never  had  Byron  written  so  fiercely^ 
proudly,  triumphantly.  Reports  came  to  England  of  new  dissipations 
in  Venice.  But  after  each  dark  tale  came  a  new  triumph  of  poetry. 
Like  the  witty,  bitter,  romantic  narrative  in  verse  which  he  called  “Don 
Juan,”  after  the  wicked  but  attractive  lover  who  was  a  legend  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Readers  fairly  gasped  at  the  description  of  Juan’s  ship 
wrestling  with  a  fearful  storm — 

Btkon  :  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave. 

Then  some  leap’d  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 

As  eager  to  anticipate  the  grave; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck’d  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Anncr:  And  the  man  who  wrote  this  could  also  write  as  nobly  of  Greece, 
subjected  to  the  Turks,  calling  up  dreams  of  its  glorious  past — Lady 
Byron  must  have  read  such  passages — 

Anne:  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 

For  standing  on  a  Persian’s  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave! 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis;  {Fade) 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations — all  were  his — 

Anncr:  {Overlapping)  Magnificent  words!  But  life  was  not  so  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Dining,  wining,  flirting,  in  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  rebel  grew 
fat  and  pasty-looking.  In  vain  he  plunged  desperately  into  a  diet  of 
biscuits  and  soda-water  to  reduce  the  surplus  flesh,  he  hated.  He 
brooded  upon  the  land  he  had  left,  upon  his  little  daughter  Ada  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  longed  vainly  for  a  word  of  forgiveness  from 
his  wife.  It  was  in  these  days  that  he  wrote  a  haunting,  wistful  song, 
as  if  from  the  shadow  of  premature  age — 

Music;  IN  ON  MINOR,  HAUNTING  NOTE;  FAINT  BEHIND: 
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BrBoif ;  So  we’ll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night, 

Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright, 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 

Yet  we’ll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Music:  IN  ON  NOSTALGIC  THEME:  DOWN  SLOWLY  INTO 

Anncb:  Was  this  the  beginning  of  the  end?  Still  young,  would  he  sink 
into  obesity  and  gloom,  dying  with  no  monument  but  his  verses?  He 
heard  of  the  revolt  the  Greeks  had  begun  for  their  freedom,  and  he 
envied  the  ragged  peasants  fighting  an  oppressor.  He  made  efforts  to 
help  the  Italian  patriots,  who  were  timidly  plotting  to  shake  off  the 
rule  of  Austria.  Then,  one  day,  he  had  a  visitor — 

Music:  BEAT 

Byron:  Captain  Blacpiiere,  did  you  say,  sir? 

Blaquiere:  Yes,  Lord  Byron.  I  have  come  from  London,  representing  the 
Committee  recently  formed  there  for  the  liberation  of  Greece. 

Byron:  {Eagerly)  Ah! 

Blaquiere:  I  had  hoped,  from  the  stirring  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
poems,  that  you  might  approve  our  efforts. 

Byron:  (Eagerly)  I  am  eager  to  do  more  than  approve! 

Blaq:  I  myself  am  going  to  Greece,  to  get  information. 

Byron:  (Enthusiaslically)  Take  me  with  you! 

Blaq  :  On  this  trip,  I  cannot ;  but — are  vou  as  serious  in  this  as  vou  seem  to 
be? 

Byron  :  My  financial  situation  is  now  good.  I  can  furnish  the  means  to 
support  a  brigade  of  volunteers.  Captain,  I  will  gladly  be  one  myself, 
if  you  can  use  me. 

Blaquiere:  Use  you!  My  Lord,  the  news  that  the  world’s  greatest  living 
poet  is  dedicating  himself  to  Greek  freedom  will  be  hailed  everywhere! 
Music:  SEVERAL  CHORDS 

Anncb  :  Byron  gathered  all  the  funds  he  possessed,  and  even  mortgaged  his 
books  to  raise  money.  At  length  he  sailed  with  supplies  and  friends 
and  a  large  sum  of  currency — sailed  for  the  land  that  had  inspired 
some  of  his  best  poetry.  He  was  happy.  And  yet  he  had  a  conviction 
that  for  him  personally  the  end  of  the  venture  might  be  a  sad  one — 

Music  :  BEAT 

Byron  :  I  shall  perhaps  die  in  Greece.  With  my  broken  health,  the  climate, 
the  chances  of  war,  the  prospect  is  not  bright  for  me.  But  enough — I 
grow  gloomy.  I  must  think  less  of  mvself  and  more  of  our  enterprise. 
Music:  SEVERAL  CHORDS 
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Aknce:  He  arrived  in  Greece,  and  worked  hard  and  with  much  good  sense. 
The  Greeks  were  quarreling  childishly;  he  helped  them  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  He  helped  to  develop  a  better  organization,  to  distribute  sup¬ 
plies  and  money  where  needed.  Then,  at  Missoulongi,  he  contracted 
a  fever,  became  half  delirious,  Fletcher,  his  faithful  valet,  bent  over 
him — 

Flktchee:  My  lord,  my  lord.  Shall  I  summon  the  doctor  again? 

Bybon  :  The  doctor  ?  What  ?  No.  There  is  no  time.  Fletcher — 

Fletchee:  Yes,  my  lord? 

Bybon:  Tell  them.  Tell  them  everything — 

Flktchee;  Tell  whom,  my  lord?  And  what? 

Bybon  :  {Distracted)  What  I  have  told  you. 

Flktchee:  But  I  have  understood  nothing,  my  Lord. 

Bybon  :  Then  it  is  too  late.  I  have  given  Greece  everything — ^my  means,  my 
health,  and  now — now  my  life — 

Fletchee:  Don’t  say  so,  my  Ix)rd. 

Byron;  Tell  them — my  child,  my  wife,  my  country — 

Fletcher:  Yes,  my  Lord? 

Byron:  (Weakly)  Now  I — shall  go  to — sleep. 

Music:  UP  STRONG  AND  HOLD:  DOWN  INTO 
Anncr:  And  so  the  rebel  rebelled  no  more.  He  had  slipped  away  from  a 
life  that  had  always  been  storm.  They  took  him  back  to  England.  Once 
he  had  written  about  that — about  longing  to  be  buried  in  his  native 
land,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  written  a  kind  of  epitaph  for  him¬ 
self — 

Byeon  :  If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 
My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour’d  by  the  nations — let  it  be! 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  1 
And  be  the  Spartan’s  epitaph  for  me, 

“Sparta  had  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.” 

^feanwhile  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 

The  thorns  that  I  have  reap’d  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted — they  have  torn  me — and  I  bleed: 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed. 
Music:  UP  TO  PEAK  AND  CLOSE 

Annce;  You  have  been  listening  to  REBEL  POET,  in  the  series  TALES 
OF  ADVENTURE,  after  a  chapter  in  The  Winged  Horse,  by  Joseph 
Auslander  and  Frank  Ernest  Hill.  Today’s  radio  adaptation  was  made 
by  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  and  the  program  was  directed  by  Albert  Ward. 
Original  music  by  Albert  Burman. 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE  is  brought  to  you  each  week  at  this  time 
by  the  CBS  School  of  the  Air,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

This  is  CBS  ...  the  COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 
— ^fade  theme  20  seconds — 
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SPELLING  IS  STRATEGIC 


By  CARL  0.  MILLER 


The  author  learns  that  his  city 
is  to  have  a  B-29  bombardment 
squadron  in  the  near  future  be¬ 
cause  of  the  city’s  STRATEGIC  lo¬ 
cation.*  Fp  to  now  strategic  has  been 
mostly  a  military  term;  those  con¬ 
founded  builders  of  pedaguese  have 
not,  curious  to  note,  included  this 
term  in  their  mass  so  unnecessarily 
confusing  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
education.  But  strategic,  nevertheless, 
should  be  an  educational  term. 

One  matter  in  education  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  strategic  is  spelling.  Whether 
it  should  be  so  considered  or  not,  the 
fact  is  that  the  public — the  supporters 
of  education — use  spelling  to  guage 
the  quality  of  a  young  person’s  educa¬ 
tion.  Every  locality  has  its  group  of 
business  men  who  complain  about  the 
inefficiency  of  the  schools  and  cite,  for 
evidence,  the  number  of  misspelled 
words  they  note  in  applications  for 
position,  stenographers’  letters,  and 
the  like.  Many  of  us  are  prone  to  note 
the  numbcT  of  misspelled  words  in  our 
friends’  or  relatives’  letters  and  com¬ 
ment  thereon.  We  are  derogatory  and 
often  forget  to  mention  good  qualities 
such  letters  may  have.  Newspaper 
readers  love  to  criticize  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  for  errors  in  spelling  that  appear 
in  their  paper,  and  the  typographical 


error — really  a  spelling  mistake — can  | 

be  made  most  amusing  as  a  jest  when 
reprinted. 

Many  teachers  will  deny,  of  course, 
that  spelling  is  to  be  used  as  a  fair 
index  of  one’s  education.  But  their 
denials  will  do  little  good.  The  thing 
will  remain  as  a  popular  method  of 
judging  education,  and,  after  all,  it 
could  be  much  worse.  Really,  it  is  s 
highly  desirable  that  the  graduates  of  ^ 
our  schools  be  correct  spellers  of  com-  | 
mon  words.  j 

If  spelling  is  strategic,  let’s  accept  1 
the  fact.  Let’s  teach  spelling  as  we  f. 
have  never  done  before.  Let’s  have  I 
a  minimum  spelling  list  that  must  be  I 
hurdled  before  every  diploma.  If  ' 
there  are  students  who  are  naturally  | 
poor  spellers,  let’s  have  their  cases  an¬ 
alyzed  as  some  of  the  reading  cases 
have  been  analyzed  in  recent  years  and  i 
let’s  segregate  such  persons  if  neces-  I 
sary  as  remedial  spelling  cases  in  order 
to  teach  improvement  in  their  spell- 

ing-  A 

The  responsibility  for  teaching  ^ 
spelling  will  have  to  lie  in  the  hands  M 
of  all  teachers  in  all  curriculums.  If 
the  college  teacher  of  science,  for  ex-  ^ 
ample,  thinks  that  he  has  no  time  for  i 
teaching  spelling,  he  should  be  told  to  M 


*Spokane.  Lying  behind  the  Cascades,  it  represents  a  good  base  for  coast  de-  x; 
fense.  m 


A 
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take  time.  He  should  see  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  misspell  common  words 
and  that  they  learn  to  spell  a  minimum 
number  of  his  special  terms,  and  his 
grading  of  students’  work  will  have  to 
consider  spelling.  Grade  school  teach¬ 
ers  must  begin  the  “game,”  all  high 
school  teachers  must  carry  it  on,  and 
college  and  university  teachers  should 


see  that  the  contest  is  brought  to  the 
best  possible  conclusion. 

Such  a  move  will  really  be  strategic. 
It  should  do  a  great  deal  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  public  believe  that  teachers  are 
earning  their  salaries.  It  should  add 
greater  respect  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  and  it  might  be  a  big  aid  to 
teaching  reading. 
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BUtu,  Abram,  The  Master  Hand.  Be- 
search  Monograph  No.  5,  Pp.  206.  Ameri¬ 
can  Orthopeychiatric  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  1946.  $4.50. 

This  monograph  deals  comprehensively 
with  a  subject  of  practical  value  (1)  to 
parents  and  teachers  who  are  concerned 
with  the  training  of  handedness  in  chil¬ 
dren,  (2)  to  left-handed  or  left-aided 
adults  who  are  concerned  with  their  uni¬ 
queness  in  this  particular  respect,  and 
(3)  to  neurologists,  psychiatrists,  and  psy¬ 
chologists  who  are  professionally  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  problems. 

According  to  the  “best”  current  theory 
true  left-handedness  is  associated  with  a 
dominant  speech  center  in  the  right  cere¬ 
bral  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  present  at  birth,  and  because  chil¬ 
dren  are  “bom  this  way”  they  should  be 
allowed  to  write  with  their  left  hand. 
Coercing  them  to  use  the  right  hand  may 
result  in  speech  disorders.  Dr.  Blau  chal¬ 
lenges  these  views. 

The  monograph  summarizes  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  sets  forth  a  clear  statement  of 
the  problem,  the  phenomenon  of  preferred 
laterality,  dextrality  (right  hand  or  right 
side),  sinistrality  (left  hand  or  left  side), 
language,  and  conclusions.  Over  two- 
hundred  references  are  cited  in  the  bib¬ 
liography. 

Dr.  Blau  finds  that  laterality  “is  not  an 
inborn  trait”  or  predetermined  human 
capacity;  it  is  “a  complicated  develop¬ 
mental  psychological  trait”  of  great  com¬ 
plexity  involving  the  w’hole  organism  and 
resulting  from  the  action  and  interaction 
of  many  factors.  Preferred  laterality  is 
djuamic,  has  many  forms,  and  is  mani¬ 


fested  not  only  by  the  hands  but  by 
body  organs  and  functions  in  which  two 
sides  can  be  involved. 

Thus,  “dextrality  is  a  cultural  and  not 
an  organic  heritage,”  and  preferred  lat-  • 
erality  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  tbs 
child  is  about  nine  months  of  age. 

Sinistrality  is  a  developmental  anomaly 
resulting  from  a  mishap  to  the  normal 
development  of  dextrality.  It  represents 
a  failure  in  learning  the  conventional  dex¬ 
trality  on  account  of  some  inherent  de¬ 
ficiency,  faulty  education,  or  emotional 
negativism. 

Stuttering  and  specific  reading  dis¬ 
ability  “are  developmental  language  dis¬ 
orders”  having  a  “type  of  psychoneurotio 
origin  similar  to  that  of  negativistic  sin¬ 
istrality.”  Sinistrality  may  be  a  neurotie 
sign. 

Cerebral  dominance  is  claimed  to  be  a 
“psychosomatic  trait”  determined  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  learning.  In  early  years, 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
dextrality  habits.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  according  to  Dr.  Blau,  without 
emotional  complications. 

This  comprehensive  survey  is  both 
timely  and  stimulating.  It  is  made  by  a 
man  with  unusual  and  wide  experience 
and  fine  connections.  The  presentation 
is  descriptive  and  argumentative  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  reviewer  had  anticipated  num¬ 
erous  clinical  and  case  studies  which 
would  point  up  the  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed.  Such  studies  are  largely  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  and  until  we 
have  adequate  clinical  data  to  support  Dr. 
Blau’s  contentions,  the  reviewer  will  go 
on  believing  in  the  inherent  character  of 
preferred  laterality  and  the  inadvisability 
of  requiring  “true”  left-handed  children 
to  use  the  right  hand  in  handwriting.  — 
Charles  E.  Skinner,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 


